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PREFACE 


It is only logical that a collection of articles 
about commonplace aspects of American culture should be 
based on conceptions which are commonplace. If this ex- 
travagant little book can claim in any way to be unusual, 
it is in taking these commonplaces seriously, in looking 
at what for the most part we take for granted and there- 
fore ignore. 

Why has so little been done with these subjects? 

Why do scholars confine themselves so much to the world 
of ideas, to theories (and assumptions behind theories) 
and ignore the assumptions behind, for example, a ham- 
burger? Because they find ideas more interesting, I would 
Say, and because of the very natural tendency to ignore 
the ordinary...which is the result of a certain elitist 
bias permeating the academic world. But what we take for 
granted, what is ordinary and unremarkable--this is the 
way the dictionary defines commonplace--has, I submit, a 
great deal to offer. After all, commonplaces involve as- 
sumptions too, and are often reflections of cultural im- 
peratives of some consequence. 

One way we find out about these cultural imperatives 
is to study the works of great thinkers, artists, etc. 
The geniuses who produce what is often called "high" 
culture tell us a great deal, often by bringing a number 
of divergent streams of thought into resolution. But in 
doing so, in being "great" they also move beyond the 
ordinary man and are therefore somewhat of a problem. 

In studying genius we tend to lose track of the man 
in the streets, who fades into the background for the 
simple reason that he is unremarkable and human curiosity 
tends to seek out the unusual. But what are we interested 
in--only the curiosities a culture produces? Hardly! I 
think we are after some kind of information about people 
in general, the "average man" who, we know, doesn't exist. 

It is in search of the common man that I am going 
and to find him I propose that, among other things, we 
look at his commonplaces--his everyday activities, his 
entertainments and his trivia. I would not claim that 
this is the only way of operating or even that it is 
the most important. All I say is that it has been ig- 
nored for the most part. 

What I plan to do with these commonplaces is examine 
the role they play in people's lives, interpret their 
symbolic significance, see how they mirror and make any 
given culture what it is, and try to relate whatever I 
find to American themes and values. 

I have included popular culture within the larger 


sphere of the commonplace. For those who might be upset 
about this, let me say that this collection of articles 
deals with a number of different considerations: arti- 
facts, the mass media, rituals, jokes, food, etc. I 
believe that these articles (many of which might be des- 
cribed as "far out" and some of which might be described 
as frivolous or satirical) have some interesting things 
to say about American culture and society. 

I offer these essays to my students--some of whom 
have been amused when I occasionally presented some items 
in class-- and to anyone else who has ever wondered what 
it means to be an American. To those editors who accepted 
these articles in the first place I offer my profound 
gratitude for what, in some instances, must have been an 
act of almost foolhardy courage. Some of these articles 
are, literally, out of This World (The Sunday Magazine 
section of The S.F. Chronicle). Others were published 
in magazines such as The Nation, TransAction, The N.Y. 
Folklore Quarterly, Etc., and The Journal of Popular 
Culture. 
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McDonald’s--- Home of the 


“Evangelical Hamburger” 


By Arthur Berger 
McDenald’s offers the hamburger without qualities for the man 
without qualities. It must be seen as more than a gaudy, vulgar oasis 
of tasteless ground meat, a fountain of sweet, syrupy malted milks in a 
big parking Jet that caters to insolvent students, snack seekers, and hard- 


up hungers who grind ils bloody 
gristle through their choppers at 
fifteen cents a shot. No! McDon- 
ald’s is not just a hamburger joint 
-- it is America, or rather, it is the 
Supreme triumph of all that is in- 
sine in American life. 

At MeDonald’s there is no hu- 
man touch... just little packets of 
wrapped hamburgers, sacks of fried 
potatces—everything is packed in 
little bags to be thrown away. Is 
there any pleasure connected with 
eating a McDonald hamburger? 
Does one find it enjoyable? T think 
not! The only relief you have Ís 
that it didn't cost sixteen cents or 
even (twenty cents. It only costs 
fifteen cents because American 
technology and free enterprise 
have dictated that an automated 
hamburger is worth only fifteen 
cents, and any corporation that 
fakes the joy out of eating a lowly 
hamburger, that pushes its crass 
utilitarianism down our throats 
must only charge fifteen cents. It 
is almost a moral law that even 
the great McDonald cannot violate. 

But we purchase our McDonald 
hamburger at great cost. We can- 
not have it rare or well done, we 
cannot have it without “the works” 
for that would destroy the genius 
of the McDonald hamburger. No! 
We get the great national hambur- 
ger—prepared to hamburgerize the 


masses—which forces us to sacri- 
fice our individuality, our gastro- 
nomic identity, for a few pennies. 
Instead of the hamburger being 
prepared for our tastes, we are 
forced to adapt ourselves to it; we 
must become, so to speak, molded 
to its taste. The triumph of Mc- 
Donaldism is the death of individ- 
ualism and the eating of a McDon- 
ald hamburger is the next thing to 
a_death wish, 


A MeDonald hamburger reminds 
you how very mortal you are, how 
you too will be thrown away some 
day in the moral equivalent of a 


paper bag, 


MINNESOTA DAILY, 1965. 
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The thing to keep in mind about 
the McDonald hamburger is that it 
is a symbol of a new American 
religion which might be called 
American McDonaldism (and its 
technological tidbitry), whose per- 
vasiveness and vastness is in keep- 
ing with the American love of gi- 
gantism. At this very moment, 
countless numbers of hamburger 
executives are knocking themselves 
out, ecstatically thinking of “land- 
ing the McDonald account”—five 
billion pounds of hamburger, with 
20 per cent fat or 30 per cent fat, 
or 40 per cent fat content. McDon- 


ald is thinking about the hundreds 
of thousands of cows that will be 


ground up in his name, Vast fleets 
of trucks are waiting to roll, at his 
command; thousands of bakers are 
making those cotton-like rolls for 
him; hundreds of parking lots are 
being bought up for the inevitable 
march of McDonaldism into the 
stomachs of his fellow Americans. 
The whole thing staggers the imag- 
ination. 

And membership is easy, for 
McDonaldism is a mechanical re- 
ligion. There is the “conversion” 
as the thought of getting a ham- 
burger for only fifteen cents sways 
you from more exclusive and aris- 
tocratic hamburgers. (McDonald- 


ism is definitely an evangelical 
hamburger); The “ritual” involves 
ordering the hamburger from & 
clerk. He says: “What do you 
want?” You say: “One hambur- 
ger,” and with that, you belong. 
Since fifteen cents doesn’t mean 
anything anymore, you really aren’t 
paying, you are leaving an “offer- 
ing.” You eat the hamburger— 
the new, improved wafer — and 
some kind of a diabolical com- 
munion takes place, but not with 
any deity but with the one billion, 
eight hundred and séventy-three 
million (they only give figures in 
millions) other McDonaldites who 
have partaken. j 


Every day millions and millions 
more McDonald hamburgers are 
eaten. Who can resist the power 
of this great principle? Who can 
resist its force? 


When you have been sufficiently 
remade so that you want McDon- 
ald hamburgers, that is, when you 
have been turned into an automa- 
tic eater of hamburgers (hamburg- 
omation?), when you have become, 
at last, a man without qualities, 
then you are ready for a hambur- 
ger without qualities—and by then, 
there is no turning back. 

For fifteen cents, friends, you 
have sold your soul. 


COMMERCIALS AD NAUSEAM 


ARTHUR ASA BERGER 


One of the basic topics of many contemporary culture 
al critics involves the matter of our consumption society 
and the attendant commercialization of various aspects of 
life. Probably the most obvious exdmple of this commercial- 
ization is to be found in the television commercial, an 
"art" form which has evolved to serve directly the desires 
of industry as far as creating and satisfying consumption 
needs are concerned. The evolution and significance of the 
television commercial has been discussed in a revealing 
article, "TV Commercials: Non-Linear Visuals with Word Pow- 


er," by Jon Carroll.! He mentions how c ercials develo 
from sinple minded, "raucous, hard-se hat zeva ewr r a f i- 
dramas of various kinds"--comic strip ads with real actors- 
to sophisticated non-linear creations. He explains this 


development as follows: “""""™" 


Linear thinking is a pattern of verbalization. 

Subject, verb. Something does something to 

something, causing something else to happen. 

Brush your teeth with Gorgo, and you will win 

friends. Subject, verb. — 
~ pyre 


The point was that people no longer needed to 

think like that. Movies had trained them to | 

use their eyes s e from the rationali- 

zation processes. Even linear (that is to say, 

plot-oriented) movies, which most of them were, 

developed a non-linear visual vocabulary. 

ec i, Oe te lll ee 

This meant, Carroll says, that commercials "didn't 
have to mean, they just had to be." The function of the 
commercial changes--it i leave some kind of general 
impression, not a message. With this established, creators 
of commercials were liberated from the old formula of one 
image every ten seconds and could use all kinds of sophis- 
ticated photographic techniques. "Distortions of objects 
and emotions and people and time and space were okay--no- 
body would be confused," Carroll adds. "Slow-motion, fast- 
motion, stop-motion, single frame tricks, distortion lenses, 
etc." all became part of the repertoire of the ad men, who 
could move beyond the conventions of even the (American) 
movies and do away with the "establishing" shot (a shot at 
the beginning to set the scene). 


lsan Francisco Chronicle Datebook, December 10, 1967. 


A REVIEW OF GENERAL SEMANTICS, December,,1969, Vol.26, pp. 
481-487. 
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Carroll cites as an example "the remarkable Goods 
year Tire commercial:" 


("Wide boots are made for rolling"--yes, it 
does have disturbing and blatant sado-maso- 
chistic appeal. The ethics department is on 
the next floor, third door to the right.) 
That commercial uses 62 images in 60 seconds, 
or less than one second per image. 


Ad men now use sophisticated humor since they have 
discovered that the soft-sell works; also "sheer beauty 
pulls in the customers," so that Is used, as well as 
surrealism: 


It started with the relatively mild sur- 
realism of a peculiar object in everyday 
surroundings (giants in washers, knights 
in neighborhoods, doves in kitchens,) but 
a new Alka Seltzer commercial featuring 

a tired salesman in a desolate countryside 
and ending with the totally unexpected, il- 
logical and lovely firing off of a rocket 
on the far side of a hill, indicating that 
perhaps there will be even bolder explora- 
tions into this territory. 


All this leads Carroll to suggest that commercials are an 
art form (or potentially one) and should be reviewed the 
same way movies and television programs are reviewed, "with 
an eye towards their continued improvement." 


kak 

What Carroll seems to have forgotten in his enthusi- 
asm for the technical characteristics of commercials is 
that they have a particular function which distinguishes 
them from the arts, unless you wish to posit commercial 
surrealism as the moral equivalent of socialist realism. 
Artists make statements, whatever the media in which they 
work, about life. Commercials are attempts to get people to 
buy things, and the artistic merits of the commercial are 
only incidental to the reason d'etre of the commercial-- 
selling power. If soothing, surrealistic, sophisticated, 
humorous ads sell tires, so much the better--but if you 
can sell Anacin or Prepration-H with ugly, irritating ads 
(and these ads are effective) you do it that way. 

The function of the commercial, in the last analysis, 
is to --not, like art, to give them an 
understanding of t elves and life. Advertising exploits 
nonlinearity by "at acking" customers through their eyes, 
and it benefits from the fact that we have been trained to 
use our eyes separately from our rationalization processes. 
That these appeals are effective can be judged from the 
statistics on consumption, which reveal that the average 


person spends about half his income for "nonessential" items, 
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though they have been made "psychologically" essential 
to him. 

What is particularly tragic about television is that 
the commercials are, generally speaking, better than the 
regular programs. As Carroll puts it: 

...TV commercials are very good. They may be 

the best thing on television. They are fre- 

quently creative, more witty, better photo- 

graphed, better planned and better executed 

than the programs. They are, in many ways, 

even better than most movies. 


Commercials generally cost much more, in terms of dollars 
per minute (or thousands of dollars, to be more exact) 
than the programs themselves. We might even suggest that 
it is in the interest of advertisers to have programs 
which are inferior to the commercials so that the commer- 
cials will stand out in the viewers' minds. Whatever the 
case, it seems quite evident that in television--and we 
could project this. to the other media--the influence of 
advertising is destructive and corrosive. It degrades the 
media in which it works, subtly, to overwhelm both the 
medium and the viewer. In television, for instance, the 
commercials are at war both with the regular programs, 
which they seek to dominate by virtue of their superiority, 
and with the viewers, whom they seek to manipulate. 


RAK 


Thus the commercial is an attack upon our rationality 
in two ways: it appeals to our senses while it evades our 
judgment, and it tends to make our entertainment media 
banal and tedious. The appeals upon which advertising of 
all kinds works are implicitly irrational: fear, envy, 
greed, sexual desire, and so forth. Many television com- 
mercials are seductive, with lovely young women calling 
forth erotic fantasies by suggestive language and tone, 
dress and atmosphere. 

This represents a kind of prostitution--sexuality is 
debased to sell, whether it be a body or a product. Curious- 
ly enough, this use of sexuality, debasing as it is, may 
be even counter-productive. There is some evidence to sup- 
port the thesis that although sexy ads are "stoppers''-- 
that is, they attract a great deal of attention--they do 
not lead to increased brand recognition. In a column 
entitled "What Sexy Ads Really Sell" Milton Moskowitz 
(creator of a fascinating syndicated column called, of all 
things, The Money Tree) points out that there is some con- 
troversy about the real effectiveness of these ads. Dr. 
Ernest Dichter, the motivational resear¢her, advocates us- 
ing sex to sell products, and not the "puppy love" inno- 
cent sexuality used in many ads. Dichter thinks nudity and 
suggestiveness could be utilized more. 

ZThe moral equivalent of sexual relations becomes "eye- 
balling." The difference between the two is significant, 
statistically and in every other way. 


On the other hand a British researcher, Major Stead- 


man, has made a study in Great Britain which suggests 
that sexy ads sell sex but not products. In this contro- 
versy I would tend to give Dichter the benefit of the 
doubt. A large percentage of our advertisements involve 
a kind of diffuse sexuality which is used to beat down 
resistance and attain a particular end. A wit once de- 
fined seduction as "the art of persuading a woman to do 
what she wanted to do anyway," and it is not too far re- 
moved to suggest that this is what advertisers are up to 
also, since they postulate man as a consuming animal. 

In Freudian terms we might say that the split between 
the senses and the reason corresponds somewhat to the split 
between the id and the superego. Because we have been 
trained nonlinearly and can function in some kind of 
schizoid manner, we can now avoid the strictures of the 
superego and satisfy our desires without remorse. We can 
see this in the accompanying chart. 


Perception, Freudian Analysts and Consumption 


Nonlinear Perception Freudian Consumption 
of World Analysts Behavior 
Eyes (senses) Id Buying 
Rationalization Superego Sales 
Processes Resistance 
Intelligence Ego Pocketbook 


The attempt is either to overwhelm or evade our intel- 
ligence, which is here arbitrarily defined as the combina- 
tion of our reasoning processes and sensations. This is 
done by turning a person into someone with "big eyes." In 
America greedy children are often reproached for having 
"eyes bigger than their stomachs." But this is exactly 
what is desired in adults, and if their eyes are bigger 
than their pocketbooks, no matter--there is installment 
buying. 

In addition to attempting to split man up into a see- 
ing versus a thinking animal (and from this point it ‘isn't 
too hard to create a radical dissociation of the human 
personality) and "seducing" him with a bombardment of 
erotic fantasies, these advertisements project an incred- 
ibly distorted image of reality. We are presented with a 
world permeated with excitement, romance, and beauty, with 
people who are generally quite different from everyday 
life--especially in the high-fashion ads, in which indul- 
gence becomes the means toward self-realization. Models 
have become grotesque: either skeletal women, who, I've 
heard, have to have back molars extracted to have the 
correct look (which is that of a suburban society dame) 
or, in some drawings, grotesques. Many J. Magnin ads are 
full of beautiful grotesques, women with small heads, 


tong necks, and proportionately very large (though slim 
and shapely) bodies. 

The grotesques, in a way, symbolize a society that is 
is in many respects grotesque--distorted out of shape, 
irrational in its allocation of resources and distribution 
of income, and destructive of autonomy, sense, and reason. 
The person who seeks to be rational in such a grotesque 
society is attacked at every front, by every means, and 
is pressured to capitulate to the imperatives of our 
"need" for a society of consumers. 


RR 


In the last analysis, the advertisement seeks to cre- 
ate almost automatic responses in people--by using many of 
the techniques I have just been discussing and by another 
technique: repetition. Literary critics recognize that 
the repetition of certain phrases or lines in poems gives 
these phrases or lines great power, and they call this de- 
vice incremental repetition. Through the use of repetition 
a mood is established, and the lines at the end of a poem 
have much greater power and suggestiveness than the same 
lines at the beginning. 

Also, repetition tends to break down resistance and 
lead to conditioning, in which there is an automatic re- 
sponse to a given signal, just as Pavlov's dogs were con- 
ditioned to salivate at the sound of a bell. At the begin- 
ning Pavlov rang the bell when the dogs were given food, 
and the dogs learned to associate the bell with food. After 
enough reinforcement the dogs salivated whenever they heard 
the bell, whether it was followed by food or not. 

Advertisements do this by creating what the distin- 
guished semanticist S.I Hayakawa calls intensional orienta- 
tions--"the habit of guiding ourselves by words alone, 
rather than by facts to which words should guide us." As 
Hayakawa explains this phenomenon in Language in Thought 
and Actton: 


Intensional orientation may be regarded as a 
general term (at the next higher level of ab- 
straction) covering the multitude of more 
specific errors already pointed out: the un- 
awareness of contexts; the tendency toward 
automatic reactions; the confusion of levels 
of abstraction (of what is inside one's head 
with what is outside;) the consciousness of 
Similarities but not of differences; the habit 
of being content to explain words by means of 
definitions, that is, more words. 


After a discussion of how education and magazine 
fiction lead to intensional orientations, Hayakawa goes 
on to say: 


Perhaps the worst offender of all in the 
creation of intensional orientations is ad- 
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vertising as it is now practiced. The funda- 
mental purpose of advertising, the announc- 
ing of products, prices, new inventions, and 
special sales, is not to be quarreled with; 
such announcements deliver needed informa-_ 
tion, which we are glad to get. But advertis- 
ing long ago ceased to restrict itself to 

the giving of needed information, and its 
principal purpose, especially in so-called 
"national advertising," has become the creat- 
ing, in as many of us as possible, of auto- 
matie reactions. 


Or, as he says a bit later, "Advertising has become, in 
short, the art of overcoming us with words." This book 
was published twenty years ago and was essentially con- å 
cerned with language, which led Hayakawa to deal with verb- 
al and semantic considerations primarily. Since then ad- 
vertising has developed considerably and television has 
become the dominant entertainment medium of our time. 

If we add up these verious r E ER ay 

our rationality, the seductive e i b, 

Te Ae and cyanvion of an intensional orientation . 
with its attendant conditioning and automaticity~-we fin 
an awe-inspiring attack on our basic humanity in the ae 
of an industry that supposedly is trying to bring us "the 
good life." The more we are reduced to automatons who 
will give the correct "response" to advertisements, the 
more we are told that we are having satisfying lives. 
And all the achievements of the human mind and spirit, 
man's art, science, and discoveries in the social sciences 
are, literally, turned upon him in an effort to contro 
his behavior along certain lines. With the television me 
commercial (and advertising in general) we have the "art 
which signifies the death of art. 


‘Politics’ of Wrestling 


N AMERICA we have 

long believed that be- 
cause we are not a 
militaristic nation (or were 
not) we are also not a vio- 
lent people. But we aren't 
militaristic because we 
don’t respect authority, not 
because we don’t believe in 
violence, and, in fact, our 
feelings about authority 
contribute to.our sanc- 
tioning of violence. 


History shows that we 
achieved independence by 
violence, expanded by vio- 
lence, preserved the union 
by violence and protécted 
our freedom by violence. 
Violence has (in the past) 
payed off handsomely and 
has become a basic Amer- 
ican value, permeating our 
culture. 


To see this I suggest we 
look at a rather com- 
monplace aspect of Amer- 
ican life -wrestling — 
to see how it helps rein- 
force our commitment to 
violence. What I am saying 
is that there is a “politics” 
to wrestling and that what 
we learn from it informs 
our view of life, and in a 
sense, is indirectly re- 
sponsible for mass mur- 
ders, paramilitary armies, 
our love of contact sports, 
and the likes. 


Three Roles 


We find the following 
participants in a typical 
match: a referee, a hero, 
and a villain. The referee, 
“appointed by the state 
athletic commission,” is 
stupid, weak and danger- 
ous. He always gets duped 


By Arthur Berger 


by the villain and actually 
gets in the way of the hero. 

The hero is forced to re- 
sort to extra-legal acts to 
offset the advantages 
gained by the villain’s 
dirty tactics — punches, 
eye gouging, judo “cuts,” 
biting, strangling, kicks ‘to 
the stomach, head, back, 
etc. etc. Typically the hero 
uses his fists and punches 
the villaln, though when 
sufficiently angered it is 
considered acceptable to 
give the villain some of his 
own medicine. 


Very often, I might add, 
the villain wins: there is no 
guarantee of the triumph 
of the morally superior, 
and there are often 
“slaughters,” in whicha 
“clean” wrestler of 230 
pounds is matched with a 
villain weighing 260 or 300 
pounds, and is massacred. 


The overmatched hero 
may, on occasion, get in a 
few blows, but generally he 
takes all kinds of abuse 
and ends up on the mat, 
unable to move. The fate of 
the various wrestlers de- 
pends upon their image 
and charisma: certain 
small wrestlers are ‘‘win- 
ners” and invariably 
triumph due to their speed, 
supposedly Herculean 
strength, or some other 
dynamic attribute. 


All of this hokum is ac- 
companied by incredible 
excitement on the part of 
the audience, who identify 
with the heroes, scream at 
the villains, and seem to 
obtain a genuine catharsis. 
The people who attend, and 


SAN FRANCISCO CHRONICLE, November 
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most who watch wrestling 
matches, tend to be lower 
class and lower-middle 
class elements, for the 
most part. You can tell this 
from the advertisements 
on television: vitamin ton- 
ics, low-priced cars, cold 
remedies, etc. 


(On the unconscious lev- 
el, the lower classes no 
doubt see themselves as 
“victims” of the upper 
classes — who have all the 
advantages of wealth, ed- 
ucation, and superior pow- 
er, and who will not “fight 
fair.” Unless you are a 
superhero, all you can hope 
for is a few licks before 
you are steamrollered.) 


If we move from the 
realm of personalities to 
that of institutions and so- 
cial forces, we find that the 
following takes place: 

It is hard to see this pat- 
tern in wrestling because 
the various freak charac- 
ters such as Gorgeous 
George, Haystacks Cal- 
houn, and their like tend to 
obscure the matter, but 
certain patterns emerge in 
our unconscious: 


® The authority of the 
state is voided, We find 
that rather than helping us, 
it really tends to hurt us. 
Also, it is terribly in- 
effectual — weak, dumb, 
easily fooled. 


@ Issues become over- 
simplified and we have 
the primeval battle of the 
hero versus the villain, 
with nothing in between. 
We find blacks and whites 
and no grays, ethically 
speaking. 


20, 1966, 
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@ The hero, to protect 
himself from the villain, is 
forced to resort to extra- 
legal activities. He is 
forced into the tragic di- 
lemma of having to use 
evil means for a good 
cause. 


è He saves himself by 
resorting to violence. All of 
wrestling is permeated by 
violence and it is violence 
that ultimately solves prob- 
lems, for good or bad. 
Probably one of the worst 
effects of wrestling is that 
subconsciously we get the 
idea that violence is the 
only means of solving prob- 
lems. 


è We are ultimately led 
to anarchy, a situation in 
which there is no le- 
gitimate rule, just chaos 
and violence. And, given 
the high incidence of 
triumphs by the forces of 
evil, the “‘villains,’”’ it is not 
a hopeful situation. Ev- 
erything reduces itself 
down to individual “‘in- 
itiative’’ and strength, and 
one is left with the image 
of a society in which life is 
“nasty, brutal and short.” 


Inherent Danger 


Our extra-curricular po- 
litical education, as it is 
furthered by such things as 
wrestling matches, detec- 
tive stories and westerns, 
seems to me to be 


inherently dangerous and 
anti-social. People cannot 
help but be affected by 
these things, especially 
since the force of in- 
cremental repetition is at 
work. 


Wrestling, then, is a good 
example of the political 
science of the everyday 
man — or, at least, certain 
tendencies in his political 
thought. It is a reflection, 
actually, of the Jef- 


The Dynamics of Wrestling 


Symbolically Represents Action 


Villain Evil Forces in Society 


Good Forces in Society 
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Authority of State 


Blunders, inad- 
vertently helps 
villain, hurts 
hero. Weak, 
stupid. 

Dupes state, 
cheats, lies, 
uses power of 
state against 
hero and good. 


Hurt by state, 
must use extra 
legal acts te 
save self, 


fersonian legacy of the 
negative state and of 
atomic individualism, 
which postulates that each 
individual has his destiny 
completely in his own 
hands (or fists) and must 
look out for himself. 


A society which leaves so 
much of its political ed- 
ucation to charlatans can- 
not expect a political order 
that is chivalrous. 


al ta a a amia 


Anatomy of a Supu age 


T ISN'T any secret that 
in. the past few months 
there has been what might 
be called a ‘comic craze.” 


Batman and Robin are 
great successes on televi- 
sion, Jules Feiffer has 
brought out a collection of 
oldies called ‘The Great 
Comic Book Heroes,” there 
is a musical comedy gbout 
Superman, and now a spoof 
of LBJ and his administra- 
tion called “The Great So- 
ciety Comic Book” has just 
been published. 


Meanwhile. back on the 


“funny pages.” Charlie 
Brown is still going strong 
—with a possible pennant 
contender, Dick Tracy is 
still unveiling new tech- 
nological marvels and the 
love and adventure strips 
move from crisis to crisis 
with a casualness and con- 
sistency that is almost 
maddening. 


What does this “tremen- 
dous, fantastic. incredible”’ 
—to adopt the language of 
the comics—craze mean? 
Is it just one more fad, like 
hulahoops., or is there 
something more to it? Is 
there something ‘“‘behind’”’ 
it that we might not recog- 
nize—something in our 
“unconscious” that is satis- 
fied by the comic strip he- 
roes? 


Popular Culture 
Of course we might 
argue that any fad satisfies 
unknown needs, otherwise 
it wouldn’t become popu- 
Nr, but I think the case of 


By Arthur Berger 


the comics is much more 
complicated. Comics, rte- 
member, are a form of 
popular culture, and as 
such do have a certain di- 
dactic quality—they do tell 
us something about life. 
One reason we seldom 
think about this aspect of 
the comics is their name. 
It is quite obvious, however, 
that the “‘comics”’ or ‘‘fun- 
nies” are, for the most 
part, terribly serious. Most 
of the comic strips (in 
newspapers) and comic 


\__ 
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books are about love, ad- 
venture, mystery. and to 
the extent that people learn 
from their experiences, 
they learn from the comics 
they read. 


The historical factor be- 
hind the comic craze is the 
push given the comics by 
the “Establishment” and 
their discovery that the old 
Batman serials are 
“camp.” But this “camp” 
business, a way of laughing 
at lower class tastes, as I 
see it, is terribly cerebral 
and confined, generally to 
intellectuals, and evea 
then, only certain ones. 


We must look elsewhere 
to find the real reason for 


the spread of the super-he- 
roes in America 


The most obvious reason 
for ¢he popularity of these 
heroes is the world situa- 
tion: our “age of anxiety,” 
the day-to-day crisis situa- 
tions with which we must 
live. We are not used to the 
idea of living in a world 
where things are so compli- 
eated, where all the deci- 
sions are not ours to make, 
where strange peoples with 
strange habits become 
leading actors on the world 
stage. 

The Will 

To further disturb us, our 
old faith in the efficacy of 
the “will” has been shat- 
tered. There is an old tradi- 
tion in American thought, 
with us from Puritan 
times, and operating con- 
tinually in our culture, that 
willpower really works— 
and that if you really “wiH” 
anything strong enough, 
you will and must succeed. 


“Where there’s a will 
there’s a way,” the old say- 
ing goes. This means that 
people who somehow have 
“failed,” to see the other 
side of the coin must have 
been deficient in will, and 
failure is strictly a matter 
of personal responsibility. 


There are two oversim- 
plified solutions to this 
problem: one, that of the 
Far Right and other such 
groups which see ‘‘Ameri- 
can Will’ as being under- 
mined by the Communists 
and their dupes such as the 
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liberals—m any of whom 
were so weak-willed as to 
be uaknowingly brain- 
washed. 


Since these right wing 
groups put so much empha- 
sis on “will” they assume 
that the Communists are 
also strong willed, and the 
salvation of America be- 
comes dependent, in the 
last analysis, on the strong 
will of her defenders. Thus 
we get the conspiracy the- 
ory of history, which sees 
willfully secret little con- 
spiratorial groups as play- 
ing the major role in his- 
tory. This is only logical— 
conspiratorial groups must 
assure that conspiratorial 
groups are important. Oth- 
erwise, why bother? 


Hope for Superman 


The other solution is to 
hope for Superman—he 
may not be smart but he’s 
got a superwill and a 
strong back. 


This matter of “will” 
also becomes the explana- 
tion behind Cuba, Korea, 
Vietnam and all other com- 
plicated problems of inter- 
national relations in which 
we have not been able to 
“win.” It is never consid- 
ered that the situation 
might be such that a mili- 
tary “victory” might in- 
volve unacceptable politi- 
cal consequences. 


Most Americans have be- 
come worldly enough to 
realize that absolute reli- 
ance on will is not tenable, 
but the wish for it lingers 
on. “If only things were 
that simple again,” we tell 
ourselves. But even our 
goals are no longer clear 
cut so our wills cannot op- 
erate with absolute integri- 
ty and efficiency, even if 
we were committed to will- 
ful action as the basis of 
our policies. 


Unconscious Desire 


That is where the comic 
strip world and the real 
world part company. In the. 


comic strips the villains 
are very evident and the 
problems to be solved rela- 
tively clear cut. But what 
do you do about the fantas- 
tic complexity of something 
like foreign aid? 


Do you help anyone who 
is non-Communist even if 
he is a Fascist? Do you 
make distinctions between 
different Communist na- 
tions? What do you do 
about revolutionary groups 
that are non-Communist? 
Quasi-Communist? 


Given this confusion, it is 
not unreasonable to have 
Americans (not used to the 
idea of being possible tar- 
gets) wanting superheroes. 
This is, I believe. an un- 
conscious desire and an 
ambivalent one. It is un- 
conscious in that we would 
all like to have our prob- 
lems simplified and thus 
are attracted to the gener- 
ally over-simplified world 
of the comics, where there 
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are “good guys and bad 
guys.” Perhaps there is 
also a desire for a return to 
our youth, when we were 
protected—when we had a 
strong father to look out for 
us. 


But if we would like this 
superhero, we are intelli- 
gent enough to realize that 
we cannot have him—and 
so we mock the superhero 
and laugh at Batman (who 
is played to evoke laughs). 
We would like a world in 
which The Green Lantern, 
the great champion of the 
strong will, Superman, and 
the like could save us, but 
we know this cannot be, so 
we ridicule our unconscious 
and impossible wishes. 


Since this is an age of 
anti-heroes, we character- 
ize these heroes now as big 
superjerks: they are, from 
what I’ve seen of Batman 
on television and read 
about the musical comedy 
on Superman, big super-av- 
erage, super-dumb, super- 
mediocrities. 

The new Superman who 
titillates the adult world is 
a fool. The “man” part of 
Superman seems to be the 
thing to emphasize. (Inter- 
estingly enough, the term 
superman, which has histo- 
ric identification with fas- 
cism, is not used in Italy. 


There Superman is called. 


Nembo Kid.) 


LBJ Satire 


The satirization of Presi- 
dent Lyndon B. Johnson is 
quite relevant here. In the 
case of ‘‘The Great Society 
Comic Book,” LBJ’s char- 
acterization as Superman 
reflects three things: first, 
a recognition of his great 
power and authority. He is 
given the traditional mus- 
cular physique of Super- 
man to show this. 


But also, he is satirized, 
reduced, via humor, to the 


human. This reassures us 
that we don’t have to be 
afraid of him, since like all 
good Americans, he can be 
made fun of. As long as he 
has his sense of humor, we 
believe, he isn’t a menace. 
And as long as we can do 
this, we assure ourselves 
we are a free country. 


The second thing is that 
we can use humor to attack 
LBJ and “get away with 
it.” It has long been recog- 
nized that humor is a form 
of masked aggression, and 
so, by using humor, we are 
freed lo take out our agres- 
sive impulses on Johnson 
and not be accountable for 
them 

Separation of Church 

To the extent that John- 
son, as President of “all 
the people” must incur the 
people’s anger for whatev- 
er he does(some will be 
pleased, others angered), 
his role as Super LBJ is fit- 
ting. He serves us a super 


scapegoat for the American 
people, who can pour on 
him their venom and 
wrath, obtain a release and 
some degree of psychologi- 
cal stability. Strong Presi- 
dents are always treated in 
this manner. Indeed, it is 
one of their most important 
functions. 


There is one last reason 
which explains the continu- 
al importance of super- 
heroes in the American im- 
agination. It is because of 
our disestablishmentarian- 
aration of church. Because 
we don’t have an author- 


ized state church, ‘‘evil’” 
* doesn’t become part of the 


official scheme of things. 


We tend not to acknowl- 
edge crime, dishonesty, 
etc. as in any way to be ex- 
pected, which means that 
we do not take sleps lo sof- 
ten its impact, or direct it. 
What happens is that when 
we discover il, we are out- 
raged, and react violently 
to it. 
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Historians have suggest- 
ed that this type of thing is 
behind the excessive vi- 
olence of reform move- 
ments in American politics: 
we create “avengers? who 
battle heroically to restore 
American innocence— 
which never really existed. 

Continuing Need 

Given this type of an out- 
look, it is only natural to 
have avengers in the comic 
strips, and many of our 
comic strip heroes are just 
that—avengers waging un- 
ending war on crime and 
such. 


To conclude, I would say 
that the recent outbreak of 
popularity of the comic su- 
perheroes is the result of a 
continuing need in the 
American psyche for some 
kind of reassurance and se- 
curity. The last 20 years 
has seen a breakdown of 
“the old order,” and with 
the development of atom 
bombs and ballistic mis- 
siles, we have come to the 
realization that we have, 
quite literally, no place to 
hide. 


We grasp at the super- 
heroes, then, unconscious- 
Iy, in order to find some 
kind of protection and reas- 
surance (and perhaps there 
is some kind of a desire for 
a return to childhood 
again) while consciously 
we reject them, having 
learned that their solutions, 
will and bulging biceps, are 
not adequate. 


All cultures have heroes 
of one sort or another, due 
to man’s psychological 
needs and symbolic dimen- 
sions, and these heroes 
change as cultures change. 
The old cowboy hero, rep- 
resentative of an agrarian 
ideal that we can no longer 
even dream about, has 
been eclipsed by the pri- 


vate detective—a symbol of 
our urban civilization, and 
the private detective by the 
spy, a representative of an 
audience with cosmopolitan 
tastes and an international 
outlook. 


The Big Hero 


It is no accident that the 
international spy is the big 
contemporary hero, for we 
live in a shrunken world 
where international events 
now seem to have immedi- 
ate local significance, In 


this perspective, then, our 
comic superheroes often 
represent a final, longing 
look at the joys of isolation- 
ism but alas, it is a luxury 
which we can no longer af- 
ford. 


The hero of the future 
(excepting outergalactic 
science fiction possibilities) 
must be a Bond-like per- 
sonality—pushing life to its 
limits, involved in the 
world but not superhuman. 
Just as no country has a 
monopoly on power, no 
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hero can be superpowerful 
and remain interesting. 


Meanwhile, we are hav- 
ing fun with our comic su- 
perheroes. I imagine that 
the fad will be with us for a 
long time, will make some 
people millionaires, and 
will die out once we accept 
the burden of political ma- 
turity and responsibility, 
and recognize that we no 
Jonger are, ourselves, su- 
perheroes with a monopoly 
on goodness and power. 


Authority in the Comcs 


Different attitudes toward authority are shown 
in Italian and American comic strips 


ARTHUR A. BERGER 


In the last few months there has been what might be called 
a “comic craze.” It started with the discovery that Batman 
was “camp.” Batman's enormous success on television, 
spread to the stage with Superman and Jed to such things 
as Jules Feiffer's anthology of ‘classic episodes” called 
The Great Comic Book Heroes. If the comics are“. . . a 
basic expression of American culture (and a) reflection of 
the predominant values in the life of the United States,” as 
social psychologist William Albig put it in Modern Public 
Opinion, then perhaps we should take a better look at them 
than we have done in the past. 

Because comic strips are popular in other countries, they 
furnish a very useful means for comparing attitudes and 
values. I recently made a study of some representative 
Amcrican and Italian comics (fumetti in Italian) and dis- 
covered that they reveal profoundly different attitudes 
toward the subject of authority. 

‘For example, let us examine how the “military” is 
treated in American and Italian comics. The differences 
are so striking as to suggest that there are fundamental 
differences between the two cultures in general. 

The great Italian “anti-military” comic hero is Marmit- 
tone (1928) by Bruno Angoletta. Like many of the earlier 
Italian comics, it is very simply drawn with rather stiff, 
wooden figures, plain backgrounds and dialogue in the 
form of rhymed verse (which appears in captions under- 
neath the drawings). As in most comics, the dialogue isn’t 
really necessary; it only adds details, although the rhyme 
and humor of the poetry are very amusing to children. 

Marmittone is an extremely enthusiastic and zealous sol- 
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dier who, as a result of bungling or bad luck, always ends up 
behind bars. Most of his adventures involve accidentally 
discomfiting officers or their friends and being reprimanded 
by being sent to the guardhouse. Marmittone is not re- 
bellious at all. Indeed, he is just the opposite—he respects 
authority figures. He exhibits no desire to “cross” them, 
and if it were not for the fact that he is “jinxed” or perhaps 
even “doomed,” he would be a model soldier. The only 
thing negative in the comic strip is that the hero, for whom 
we have affection and sympathy, ends ups in prison—a 
dark, empty room into which a symbolic ray of light is 
always seen filtering. It thus seems that something must be 
wrong if Marmittone, a good-willed hero, can end: up in 
jail. But no direct attack is made on the officers; they are 
only obliquely ridiculed, and always at the expense of the 
hero. 

In American “anti-military” comics such as Mort 
Walker's Beetle Bailey the attack is more direct. In this 
strip, currently one of the most popular in America, the 
common soldier consistently engages in the battle of wits 


with his superiors and generally emerges victorious. The 
sergeant and the captain in Beetle Bailey are both rela- 


tively sympathetic antagonists whose cupidity and stupidity 
endear them to the reader. It is the enlisted men who have 
the “upper hand” most of the time because they have the 
brains and because authority is not seen as valid, The ser- 
geant is a good-natured, boisterous glutton, and the lieu- 
tenant is foolish and childish. 

What's more, the ridicule is pictorial. In one episode, 
for example, the sergeant is seen coming through the 
“chow” line. He has a tray loaded with steaks, potatoes, 
salad, etc. “Wait,” he says to the mess sergeant, “I don’t 
have any celery.” He also doesn’t have any ice cream but 
the mess sergeant tells him there is no room on his tray and 
adds that there is "no coming through the line twice.” The 
dilemma is solved by stuffing celery in the sergeant’s ears 
and ice cream in his mouth. He thus “succeeds” but at 
the price of becoming a clown. l 

A contemporary Italian military strip dealing with the 
adventures of Gibernetta and Gedeone is somewhat closer 
to Beetle Bailey, though it retains the humorous poetry cap- 
tions of Marmittone, and still has a reverential and re- 
spectful attitude toward authority. Rather than ending in 
prison as Marmittone always does, Gibernetta and Gedeone 
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generally are awarded medals. The “fall guy” or the victim 
is the sergeant who blunders and suffers for it. Since re- 
ceiving a medal is seen as a proper reward for the heroes, 
then the officers, the real authority figures, are still seen 
as legitimate. The sergeant, who is only instrumental in 
executing the wishes of the officers is also, we must re- 
member, an enlisted man who has risen—but he is still 
not a true authority figure. 

Possibly the artist who draws the strip, Cimpiani, was 
influenced by Walker, for his hero, Gibernetta, at times 
looks strikingly like Beetle. He has the same round head, 
his hair sticks out wildly from under his cap, his legs are 
thin and like toothpicks (this applies to all Cimpiani’s 
characters) ; the only real difference is that you can see 
Gibernetta’s eyes, whereas Beetle’s are usually hidden under 
his cap. 

Few of the “classic” Italian comics (such as Bonaventura, 
Bilbolbul, Pier Cloruro, or Pampurio) have the highly 
stylized, toothpick limbs and big feet that you find in 
Disney characters, such as Mickey Mouse. Both thts kind of 
stylization and exaggeration and the realistic, “draftsman” 
type fametti (which aren't usually comic) are more or tess 
American innovations, and fairly recent ones at that. Mic- 
key Mouse dates from 1928 and “draftsman” style fømetti 
from Milton Caniff’s Terry and the Pirates, 1934. 


Mickey Mouse, Model Citizen 


Mickey Mouse, known as Topolino in Italy, is probably 
the most important comic strip figure in Italy. He is the 
hero of at least one weekly magazine, Topolino, and a 
monthly one, Almanac of Topolino. Both magazines contain 
Donald Duck and other Disney characters and have some 
adventutes that are written specifically for the Italian pub- 
lic. Almost 30 percent of the readers are between 16 and 
34 years of age, which suggests that a good many of the 
fathers of children reading Topolino also read it. (The 
weekly edition has a circulation of 260,000 copies and 
Almanacco has a circulation of 140,000 copies per month.) 

The Disney characters have a “supra-national” appeal 
because they are simple animals and indulge in slapstick- 
filled cops-and-robber chases and activities amusing to all 
children. Donald Duck, Mickey Mouse, and their friends 
have also inspired a host of imitators so that there is now 
a comical cartoon character for almost every animal that 
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exists, 

But why should a mouse be so popular with children? 
Possibly because the mouse is a small, defenseless, and 
“household” creature that most children have seen, with 
whom they can empathize, and of whom they need not be 
afraid. 

Historically, Mickey Mouse is a descendant of the mouse 
Ignatz in one of the greatest American comics, Krazy Kat, 
which flourished between 1911 and 1944 (until Herriman, 
its creator, died). But Krazy Kat was very different from 
Mickey Mouse. Ignatz Mouse was a decidedly anti-social 
character, constantly in rebellion against society, whereas 


Mickey Mouse is well adjusted, internalizes the values of 
his society, and is on the side of “law and order.” He_ts 


comforting to children since he shows that submitting 
oneself to the values of a given order ends in well-being, 
rewards, and acceptance. 

In the older “classics” of Italian and Ametican comic 
repertoires, we find another interesting pair of “anti-social” 
animals, the American mule, Maud (1906), and the 
Italian goat, Barbacucco (1909). 

Both animals are pitted against human beings—the goat 
butts people and the mule kicks them, but there is an im- 
portant difference in the consequences. While Maud always 
ends up “victorious,” the goat’s actions always come to 
nothing. For example, he will butt a tree in which a boy 
and a girl are sitting and the fruit will fall down, which 
they then eat. On the other hand, all attempts to “tame” 
Maud, the ornery mule, are useless and people who try 
are most always defeated, though they might have momen- 
tary and temporary successes. 


Que Sera, Sera 


Maud is a rebel who succeeds; Barbacucco is a rebel who 
does not, and perhaps, in a strange way, they mirror two 
different attitudes: the American type of self-sufficient 


individualism and the Italian idea that somehow the “given 
order of society” is too strong to be bucked, that things are 


“fated.” Whether the fates are smiling or not is beside the 
point, for if things are ultimately fated, individual initiative 
and efforts are of no great importance—‘‘whatever will be 
will be.” 

Probably the best example of this reliance “on the gods” 
is the famous Italian comic hero, Bonaventura, who started 
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amusing children in 1917. Graphically, Bonaventura is 
typically “old school” Italian—the figures are stiff and 
ctudely drawn, little attention is paid to landscape (which 
is highly stylized and greatly over-simplified), there is not 
much expression on the faces of the characters, there is much 
fantasy, and the dialogue is given in rhymed verse captions. 

Things do not always turn out well for Bonaventura 
(which means “good adventures” or “good luck”). When 
he instigates actions and activities—such as trying to drive 
a car or trying to become a social lion—things turn out 
badly for him and he generally retreats and goes back to 
simpler ways and more secure activities. It is only by chance 
(even the maticious acts of his nemeses are chance events) 
that potential “disasters” turn out well for him, and he earns 
his milione (fortune). Thus, at the end of an episode in 
which Bonaventura tries to drive automobiles, with calami- 
tous results, he decides that from now on he will walk; or 
at the end of an adventure in which he tries to “enter 
society,” he decides that society is full of delusions and that 
he will remain with his sweet and good family. For reasons 
such as these, I think we can call Bonaventura a decidedly 
conservative character, or one who embodies a conservative 
outlook toward experience. 

This, in turn, suggests that Bonaventura isn’t as opti- 
mistic a strip as ts commonly believed in Italy. Bonaven- 
tura’s “rebellions” against the more cloying aspects of fam- 
ily life or the limitations of being a pedestrian end in 
defeat. And even when he gets his milione it is generally 
the result of a freak occurrence, it is always rather “miracu- 
lous.” Individual initiative is played down and luck is all; 
the best of all possible rewards is seen as money. Bonaven- 
tura is a materialist who emphasizes for readers that the 
only way to become a success in the world is through a 
miracle—not a particularly hopeful outlook. 


The Democratic ‘Little King’ 


There are several other comparisons between American 
and Italian comics that suggest differences in attitudes 
toward royalty and aristocracies and the treatment of the 
“mischievous” child. 

Soglow's “The Little King,” which started appearing in 
1934, is very close to the classical Italian comic in style, 
but far different in attitude. The king, a fat dwarf who has 
a big mustache, always wears his crown and generally an 
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ermine robe. But he is humanized. He fetches the milk in 
the morning, he rushes to bargain clearances in depattment 
stores, and is generally shown to be “just like anyone else.” 
He is made into a good democrat, and there is no suggestion 
of any divinity “that doth hedge a king.” Indeed, both the 
title of the strip, “The Little King” and the fact that he is 
mute, indicate this. 

Rubino’s “Lola and Lalla’’ is much different. Here, Lola, 
the daughter of a rich man (we have an aristocracy of 
wealth here), is always elaborately dressed and quite vicious 
toward Lalla, her social inferior. Lalla is always shown in 
“modest but clean” clothing, decidedly inferior to that of 
Lola. As a result of being pushed around by Lola, however, 
she ends up with more-beautiful clothing. Generally this is 
accomplished by having some sticky substance fall on Lalla 
to which flower blossoms become attached. ý 

Here the aristocracy, as represented by Lola, is seen as 
vicious and brutal, repulsing any attempt by the common 
people (Lalla) to be friendly or to gain recognition. Social 
class is shown by clothing, as in “The Little King.” But 
whereas the king is warm and very human, as we might 
expect from a democratic American king, the European 
aristocracy is demonic and insists that the people “know 
their place.” Social mobility is impossible and any attempts 
at it are repulsed. Even Lola's dog, conventionally a 
friendly animal, is shown as nasty and cold, corrupted, we 
imagine, by his relationship with Lola and the “upper 
classes.” 

A similar attitude in Italian comics deals with “naughty” 
children. That is, in many of the episodes the mischievous 
child is caught and punished; the price of rebellion is a 
spanking or some kind of humiliation. This is different from 
many American comics, in which the child often succeeds. 

Take, for example, Rubino’s remarkable strips Pierino 
and Quadratino, who appeared from 1909 on. Pierino is 
a little boy who is always trying to get rid of his doll, but 
never succeeds. He buries it, he gives it away, he throws it 
down the chimney—but no matter, it keeps coming back. 
Generally in the last panel the same shaft of light that fell 
on Marmittone in jail now falls on Pierino, although in 
this case the ray of light probably symbolizes internalized 
conscience rather than socially “objectionable” activities. 

Quadratino is a boy whose head is a cube. His escapades 
generally result in his head getting changed in shape, so 
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that the fact that he has committed “crimes” becomes vis- 
ible. There is much distortion in the strip and a good deal 
of plane geometry. But the moral of Quadratino (and of 
Pierino) is that bad boys always get caught or, in mote 
general terms, rebellion against properly constituted authori- 
ty is perilous and futile. 

It might be objected that Hans and Fritz, the Katzen- 
jammer Kids also usually end up being punished, and this is 
true. But there is an important difference to be noted 
between the endings in the Katzenjammer Kids and in 
Rubino’s strips. Generally, the pranks of Hans and Fritz are 
successful and cause a great deal of discomfort to the adults 
against whom they are directed. Thus, the pranks are suc- 
cessful as pranks. It is only the fact that adults, having a 
monopoly on force, can get their revenge—and do so—that 
pales the victories of the kids (and.tans their hides). 

Let me summarize the underlying psychological and social 
attitudes in these comics and which I am hypothesizing 
might be broadly accepted cultural values: 


ITALIAN COMICS 


Character Attitude to Authority 

Marmittone (1928-1953) respects constituted authority, 
zealous, but jinxed 

Gibernetta (contemporary) respects authority 

Barbacucco (1910-1924) unsuccessful in his rebellion 
against people 

Bonaventura (1917-1965) bad luck turns out miracu- 
lously for the best, conserva- 
tive approach to experience 

Lola and Lalla (1910-1913) interaction between classes im- 
possible, upper classes seen as 


demonic 
Quadratino (1910) tebellion against authority 
Pierino (1909) (adult world) seen as futile 


AMERICAN COMICS 


Character Attitude to Authority 

Beetle Bailey authority not recognized as 
(1953-present) valid 

Mickey Mouse values of the given order are 
(1928-present) valid 


Ignatz Mouse (1913-44) anti-social and rebellious 
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Maud (1906) anti-social and rebellious (suc- 


cessfully) 
Little King democratic “King'’’—no dif- 
(1934-present) ferent from anyone else 
Katzenjammer Kids rebellion against adult world 
(1898-present) successful in short run, but 


often has bad consequences 


These Italian comics reflect a basically conservative ap- 
proach toward experience and society. Authority is gener- 
ally portrayed as valid and rebellion against it as futile. 
Social mobility must depend on miracles in a rigid and 
hierarchical society in which all attempts to climb are 
brusquely repulsed. ; 

The American comics described here suggested, on the 
other hand, an, irreverential approach toward authority. 
Authority is often invalid, and not necessarily worthy of 
respect. So there is much more anti-social and rebellious 
activity, which is seen as possibly successful. Mickey Mouse 
is the only conformist of the group; but then Mickey, as I 
have already pointed out, is also very popular in Italy. 

These conclusions are, of course, tentative—they have 
been drawn from a rather limited reading of a rather small 
group of comics. On the other hand, these comics cover a 
wide range in time and concept, and some of them can 
rightly be considered to be classics. Moreover, I did not 
choose them because they dealt with authority, but merely 
tried to compare comics that were similar in time and sub- 
ject (for instance, Maud and Barbacucco). I found that 
with a number of important strip characters the outstanding 
difference revolved around the way authority was treated. 

It is, I think, much more than coincidence that these 
values found in the comic strips parallel closely what social 
scientists and skilled observers have had to say for a long 
time about the different attitudes toward authority in the 
United States and other countries. For example, De Toc- 
queville said in Democracy in America: 

To the European, a public officer represents a superior 
force: to an Ametican, he represents a right. In America, 
then, it may be said that no one renders obedience to 
man, but to justice and law. If the opinion which the 
citizen entertains of himself is exaggerated, it is at least 
salutory; he unhesitatingly confides in his own powers, 
which appear to him to be all-sufficient. 
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Recently, Glen H. Elder Jr. studied family authoritarianism 
in five countries and found that Italy was most authoritar- 
ian country and America the least authoritarian one. This 
would suggest, then, that comics accurately reflect values 
and are worthy of more serious attention. 
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Washing Our Tin Gods 


HEN I WAS grow 

ing up in Bosten í 
lived nest door to a doctor 
who spent every Sundas 
morning cleaning his car. 
This was before the day of 
the automatic washers, 
which do it for 25 cents, but 
even so, it is not anything 
unusual to see a well- 
heeled American profes- 
sional soaping and waxing 
his car. 

fi seems to be a particu- 
tariy American phenome- 
aon: one seldom, if ever. 
sees a middle-class Euro- 
pean washing cars. 

We might wonder what it 
is about the American 
eharacter and psyche that 
is responsible for such be- 
havior, There are a num- 
ber of possible explana- 
tions. 


Do-It-Yourself 


Tt rnay be just one more 
expression of the ‘“do- 
it-yourseli” individualism 
which is so much part of 
our heritage, caused by 
everything from our fron- 
tier experience to the high 
cost of labor. 


It might be something as 
simple as a desire to keep 
up the value of one’s car, 
but then, this could just as 
weil be done by having the 
car washed commercially. 


Perhaps it is a way of 
getting some exercise? The 
average middle-class 
American works at a desk 
job and needs something to 
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də in the way of physical 
iabor. In this case the exer- 
cise is extremely practical 
— a work-out in the most 
literal seuse of the word. 


it may also be related to 
the sense of “workman- 
ship,” which finds so little 
satisfaction in contempo- 
rary American society. 


„Most people work at jobs in 


which they do bits and 
pieces of something bigger, 
and so get relatively little 
sense of satisfaction in this 
sense. That is one reason 
why labor insists upon 
being paid well — the jobs 
are intrinsically unsatis- 
fying, so they make up for 
it by insisting upon high 
monetary compensation. 


SAN FRANCISCO CHRONICLE, October 6, 
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‘Classiessness’ 


Washing cars is also a 
sign of our inherent ‘‘class- 
lessness.”’ Although Ameri- 
ca is not a classless society 
it tends to believe it is, and 
to the extent that middle 
and upper-middle class 
Americans don't feel that 


much different fram oiher. 


‘Americans thai they are 
free to wash their cars 
wii. a) betraying their sta- 
tus. 

Wuere I live now, in a 
fairly well-te-de residential 
neighborhood in San Fran- 
cisco, there are a number 
of men with big, shiny Mer- 
cedes who are to be seen 
washing them regulariy. 
Everyone washes his car in 
America; it is a sign of our 
free society, and million- 
aires can do 1t with just as 
easy a conscience as lower 
middle-class clerks, 

Of course cieunlmness iš a 
middic-ciass concept, und 
those who clean their cars 
tend to be middle - class. 
Hippies tend to have flow- 
er-decorated diriy junk- 
heaps. 

The impulse that empha- 
sizes cleanliness has histor- 
ic roots in our Puritan ex- 
perience and is ingrained 
in our whole bourgeois busi- 
ness culture, Americans 
who despise “dirty hip- 
pies” (the iatest accepta- 
ble hate figure which has 
supplanted the “dirty 
Jews” — though a iarge 


1968. 


percentage of hippies are 
Jews) also despise dirty 
cars. 

But there is a deeper sig- 
nificance, I would argue, to 
the phenomenon of Ameri- 
can car washing, which in- 
volves psychic and reli- 
gious forces. As the Ameri- 
can washes and cleans his 
car he is waging war 
against the ever-present 
forces of entrophy, the tend- 
ency of the universe to- 
wards disorder and disinte- 
gration, 

The American washing 
his car is like the little 
Dutch boy with his finger 
in the dike: he is prevent- 
ing the destruction of his 
society and ultimately the 
universe by his actions. 
This is an extremely per- 


sonalistic, privatized sense’ 


of the way to keep the 


world going but « happens 
to be the dominant one in 
America, That is why the 
car is such a “love object” 
here — we may cail this 
carmour, car love. 

It is also a kind of reli- 
gious ritual. We know that 
“cleanliness is next to god- 
liness,” and so it is not too 
far-fetched to see washing 
cars as functioning in 
much the way a religious 
ceremony does. It is a rit- 
ual in which the car owner 
pays obeisance to the god 
of cars and expresses his 
love for having been able 
to “Move Up to Mercury” 
or some other wonder of 
that sort. i 

Kind of Animism 

The fact that many cars 
are named after animals — 
incorporating their quali- 
ties into that of the ma- 
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chine —- only adds further 
evidence io this thesis, for 
we find the same kind of 
thing in many primitive re- 
ligions: it is a kind of ani- 
mism which is ascribed to 
mechanical rather than 
natural objects. 

Indeed, we can even see 
the process of washing a 
car as similar to that of 
baptism, in which sins are 
washed away and rnan (or 
his car) is regenerated and 
purified. 

Washing a car, then, is a 
sacred activity. After the 
American has ‘bent his 
knee” (and elbow) to the 
god of cars he is ready to 
bow down to charismatic 
political leaders promising 
freeways and surrender his 
auionomy, though he may 
be saved by the radicals 
leading the “Dodge rebel- 
lion” or some other revolu- 
tionary movement. 


THERE WAS THIS ITALIAN.., 


NE EVENING I hap- 

pened to mention to our 
babysitter that I was writing 
a book on humor, “Aren't 
those Italian jokes crazy,” 
she said to me. ‘‘What Italian 
jokes?” I replied, for though 
I had heard of Polish jokes, 
elephant jokes, moren jokes, 
Jewish jokes, and many oth- 
er kinds, I’ve never heard of 
Italian ones, 

My babysitter, it turns out, 
is a student at the Galileo 
High School in San Francis- 
co, 2 school with a very large 
number of Italian students, 
and the Italian jokes she re- 
ferred to were the jokes 
these Italian students tell 
about themselves. 


Quite probably there are 
all kinds of ethnic jokes, but 
for some reason Italian jokes 
have never become a nation- 
al rage — the way -Polish 
jokes did, for example. 


Releasing Aggressions 


It is well-known that jokes 
are a means of releasing 
aggressions without paying 
the penalty that is usually in- 
volved in this process, 

People lower their guard, 
and reveal themselves — 
their true thoughts — with 
the mask of politeness 
stripped away. 

If we keep in mind the fact 
that quite often the jokes are 
based upon rather ludicrous 
stereotypes — such as the 
“stupidity” of Poles, for ex- 
ample — we have a useful 
technique for discovering 
some “conventional wisdom” 
and finding out what’s going 
on in the minds of the people 
who tell these jokes. 


I mentioned that most Pol- 
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ish jokes are based on the 
supposed stupidity of Poles, 
as the following demon- 


strates: 


A man went out shopping in the 
market for brains to serve at an 


a 

This particuler joke pokes 
fun at'the Poles, but doesn’t 
reveal a great deal of socio- 
logical information. Howev- 


er, it is different from the 
Italian jokes. Polish jokes 
are told by others while the 
Italian jokes are told by Ital- 
ians, and are a form of self- 
ridicule. 


A Repudiation 

In the upper right-hand 
corner, I have provided a 
sampling of “Italian joxes.” 
These jokes were collected 
for me by my babysitter and 
are a representative sampling 
of “Italian jokes,” offered ex- 
actly as she wrote them. 


Many of these jokes are 
crude and vulgar, but they 
suggest some interesting 
points. First of all, they es- 
tablish a basic Italian stereo- 
type: that Italians are dirty, 
vulgar, cowardly, and in- 
credibly inept. 

Since these jokes are told 
by Italians, they indicate, 
and this is my second point, 
a repudiation of “the old 
country” and any ethnic 
identity. The newer genera- 
tion does not, as a rule, speak 
Italian and do not identify 
very strongly with Italy. 

There is a certain ambiva- 
lence involved in this joking. 
It is possible to interpret the 
jokes as a way of poking fun 
at the stupidity of the Italian 
stereotypes — and perhaps 
they do. Nevertheless, there 
is an element of self-ridicule 
here which lends credence to 
my thesis that the jokes rep- 
resent a repudiation of an 
Italian ethnic identity. 

.This is not the same thing 
as the self-ridicule of the 
Jews, for instance. Jewish 
self-ridicule — and Freud 
mentions that he doesn't 
know of any people who have 
made so much fun of their 
character as the Jews — 
stems from a historical situa- 
tion in which Jews were per- 
secuted minorities and joking 
from a position of weakness. 

The Italians in San Fran- 
cisco are not in the same po- 
sition. They are an important 
segment of the community, 
are largely middle-class and 
have great political power. 


American Education 


These “Italian jokes” 
show, then, that the 
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American educational sys- 
tem, which scems to be pred- 
icated upon turning all chil- 
dren into one hundred per 
cent Americans, (and fairly 
uniform specimens thereof) 
is functioning effectively in 
its chosen task. 


The Italian stereotype 
emerged from ghetto and 
slum life of several genera- 
tions ago. Certainly the mid- 
dle-class Italian children are 
aware of how absurd the 
stereotypes are — yet in tell- 
ing the jokes, ironically, they 
are strengthening the stereo- 


types. The only conclusion the most important of which 
we can draw frora these Ital- would be Mafia and Cosa 
ian jokes, then, is that they Nostra. 
represent a repudiation of The jokes I have been dis- 
the “Italian in te Young eyscing are infantile and 
Italo-Americans. quite childish. They are in a 
This may be because the very primitive form of hu- 
Italian-American image in mor — the riddle, and repre- 
the United States is almost sent a rather naive and inno- 
as bad as the Italian one. cent aggressiveness. 
There is little news in the Yet they reflect, I believe a 
American papers about Italy. basic orientation of young 
What articles there are deal Italian people as Americans, 
with movie stars, political “without hyphens.” Repu- 
campaigns and criminal. ac- diating the past seems to be 
tivities. The average Ameri- a basic American stance, 
ean knows few Italian words, and these jokes tell us that 
its power has not diminished. 
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The Subversive HE 


HERE has recently 

been a lot of agitation 
at San Francisco State Col- 
lege on the part of women 
who are upset about their 
state of relative depriva- 
tion in American culture. 


They put out a brochure 
suggesting that “Women 
are people,” in which they 
lamented the fact that 
many see them as ‘‘a dif- 
ferent species” (chicks, 
pussies, bitches, ‘cows, 
pigs), “something good to 
eat”? (cookies, tarts, toma- 
toes), “a mindless sex ob- 
ject? (pieces, teases, sex 
pots) or “anything but peo- 
ple” (babies, dears, hags, 
broads, dolls), etc. ete. 

They quoted several rad- 
ical thinkers on the rights 
of women, one of whom — 
Stokley Carmichael — is 
reputed to have said, “The 
only position for women in 
SNCC is prone.” 


Insidious Domination 


They also supplied abun- 
dant statistics to demon- 
strate that women are con- 
tinually discriminated 
against and are in a clear- 
ly intolerable situation. As 
one college - educated girl 
said, “ ... when I need to 
go to the drugstore to buy 
some more Pampers, 
that’s a big thing. I plan 
my whole day around it.” 

When I read this hand- 
out, in which they spelled 
emancipated e-man-cipat- 
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ed, a thought struck me: 
That there is not only dis- 
crimination in our laws and 
society but also that wom- 
en are subjected to a in- 
sidious, almost invisible 
domination in the very lan- 
guage they use to think 
about themselves and 
argue for their rights. 


There is a subversive 
“he” in the English lan- 
guage that has an almost 
subliminal dominating im- 
pact on the female psyche. 
Almost everyplace you 
look there is a “he” or 
“man” or ‘‘male’’—even 
in such common terms as 
she, woman and female. 
(Jung explains the he in 
the she as the animus and 
the she in the he as the ani- 
ma, both of which must 
be overcome for true sex- 
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ual identity and maturity 
to be achieved.) 

But the cases I’ve men- 
tioned above are quite ob- 
vious. What about some of 
the more insidious exam- 
ples. 

Why Manishevitz matsoh 
and not Womanishevitz? 
Why manuals? What about 
romantic, command, male- 
diction, manufacture, man- 
ager shaman? Why heman 
and not sheman? Why he- 
donist and not shedonist? 
Why Hebrew and not She- 
brew? Why hearse and not 
shearse? Why heel and not 
sheel? Why heart and blas- 
pheme? Why heinous and 
not sheinous? - 


‘Law of Primacy’ 
The fact is that women 


have almost no terms for 
themselves without some 
reference to the dominant 
male intruding: woman, 
female, her, she, women, 
heroine. and even men- 
struate. This must have 
some kind of an effect upon 
women, especially if the 
“Law of Primacy” (which 
states that first things tend 
to shape second things) 
holds. 

Women are a subordi- 
nate sex and it shows in 
our everyday language as 
well as our social life, and 
the language probably 
helps determine the social 
structure. How do we know 
this? We have a field of 
study which tells us. It is 
called semantics. 
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THE POLITICS OF ENTERTAINMENT 


Arthur Asa Berger 


San Francisco 
The candidacy of Shirley Temple Black for Congress from 
San Mateo County in California has generated a consider- 
able amount of news, comment and confusion allover 
the country. Coming on the heels of successful adventures 
by two other entertainment figures, George Murphy and 
Ronald Reagan, her decision to run for Congress raises 
an interesting question: has California led the way to a 
new curiosity, a polities of entertainment? 

One may say, of course, that all successful politicians 
have at least a touch of the entertainer in their make-ups. 
Churchill, Roosevelt, La Guardia — a host of preat per- 
formers comes to mind. But there is more to it than that. 
Americans pride themselves on having “escaped from 
history,” on having developed native philosophies and a 
distinctive character. If we are ahistorical why shouldo’t 
we also be apolitical? And what could be more apolitical 
than having actors play at governing the land? ‘They'll 
help you smile your troubles away. 

It may be that a new kind of legitimacy has developed. 
To Max Weber's list of “traditional.” “rational-legal” and 
“charismatic” we can add “entertaining? the perfect 
leader for an entertainment culture, a culture of spectators 
at the rites of love, war, the World Scries—and now 
politics. i 

One can suggest several reasons why the player-candi- 
date bas arisen at just this time. Our sanitized, somewhat 
sterile environment, whose architecture and planning act 
to preclude human relationships—the deadening quality 
of life itself{—make amusement an essential substitute for 
experience, and suggested entertainment candidates as 
part of the strategy of maximum thrill. 


THE NATION, October 30, 1967, 
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Also, we Americans fear politics as something dirty, 
The word has negative connotations in a country where 
a major distinction is made between the morality of private 
relationships and the politics of public affairs, People 
seldom consider that public responsibility only reflects 
private morality, and that when politicians are “bought,” 
somcone does the buying. Given the view that politics is 
by nature dirty and corrupting, the entertainment candi- 
date who presents himself as innocent, idealistic and un- 
tainted by experience is bound to exert a formidable ap- 
peal. This has long been so: in 1828, John Quincy Adams, 
busing his campaign upon his experience and the com- 
plexity of politics, was trounced by “nature's nobleman,” 
Andrew Jackson—himself an entertainer of note. The 
same thing happened to Pat Brown in 1966; he failed 
to reckon with the element of ritual cleansing in the art 
of voting. The people absolve themselves of guilt in a 
ceremony of redemption, whereby an “innocent” leader 


takes upon, himself the burden of history and ev cihing 
that is part of it—tiots, discrimination and the (fiicer- 
sity of California. When Brown campaigned on the Iais 


of bis experience and the involved nature of the isare, he 
implicated all Californians in the problems of the siate, 
He spread the guilt (for Watts and other incquitics), 
whereas Reagan promised to relicve the people of guilt 
because he would show that nothing was really wrong, 
A little common sense and lower taxes would fix the 
state as good as new. 
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Shirley Temple Black claims she’s not running on 
her name, but that is how it will appear on the baljot. 
It will help evoke memories of On the Good Ship Lolli- 
pop, Litte Miss Marker and the joys of childhood 
which seemed lost but now can be recaptured. Will the 
fact that she was a child star hurt her? ft is doubttil, 
since children are seen as innocent, and innocence is the 
quality we seem to be fooking for in politicians, 

For those who didit see ber thirty vears ago, Shirley 
Temple film festivals are popping up. as promoters take 
advantage of the publicity gengrated by her campaign, 
Shirley Temple dolls are also to be marketed again, All 
ot this will help her, since her problem with the voters is 
less to create an image than to recall one. She also plugs 
away at morality, an issue that generally brings out a 
large women’s vote. (Morality and nostalgia are a com- 
bination hard to beat.) When she walked out on the 
San Francisco Film Festival because af the alleged “por- 
nography for profit” of Night Games, Mrs. S. T. Black 
captured the hearts of many well-to-do matrons of San 
Mateo County, who will no doubt find her combination 
of effulgent moralism and political conservatism delec- 
table. San Matco has the reputation of being the Orange 
County of Northern California, and reactionary politics 
is almost always swathed in fundamentalist moralism. 

Shirley Temple’s campaign is based on Kaflecklatsches, 
where she appears among her constituents-to-be in homey 
intimacy. Her political beliefs are standard stuf: eliminate 
“wasteful” spending, vocational cducation for the under- 
privileged (Booker T. Washington would have approved), 
and local control of everything, She thinks we ecan end 
the war in Vietnam quickly by mining Haiphong harbor. 
She gets her information and arrives at ner views by 
reading the newspapers and U.S. News & World Report. 
She also claims to have had “Briefings” and to have many 
“sources” in Washington. 

However, the main thrust of Mrs, Black's campaign 
is not political: she promises to provide inspirational lead- 
ership, to see things from the perspective of the house- 
wife, which is how she identifies herself. It must be re- 
membered: that in America morality is thought to be 
the provinee of the female and, indeed, to be somewhat 
effeminate. 

Now that Shirley has joined George and Ronald 
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on the “larger stage,” a discernible pattern is beginning to 
emerge and the role of entertainment in politics is chang- 


ing. It was almost always necessary for even the most ` 


iron-faced of politicians to be able to tell a few jokes, tug 
a few heartstrings, wear a few bizarre hats, but that was 
only part of the job. Now, being able to entertain seems 
not only necessary but also sufficient. Politics, which 
addresses itself to ordering life and solving problems, has 
given way to entertainment, which allows us to pretend 
the order and escape the problems. 


As our sense of community withers and institu- 
tions which traditionally have held society together atro- 
phy, entertainment becomes the new cohesive force, Not 
only does it give people “images” to shape their identity 
and a particular sense of reality, it also gives them.a poli- 
tics. America is a “happy-ending nation.” And California, 
where the future is being shaped, is full of newcomers, 
trying to escape the past in the promised land. Half a 
million people pour into the state every year, and those 
already there move around with abandon. There is little 
sense of community in California, so its people grasp at 
anything that can give them a scnse of belonging. The 
easiest “group” to belong to is the television audience, 
with other entertainment media playing supporting roles. 

In that environment the entertainment figure has a 
trump card: people not only recognize his name; they 
may even identify him with his roles. How, then, does one 
combat the entertainment candidate? This, perhaps, is the 
most significant question raised by Shirley Temple Black's 
run for Congress. 

Tt is obvious that we can’t point to lack of experience: 
the less experience a candidate has the better, Only in 
business are experts needed: elsewhere a kind of “natural 
wisdom” enjoyed by all good, ordinary Americans is 
enough. So if you can’t beat them—join them, by run- 
ning another entertainment figure. This strategy is being 
seriously considered in California (though no entertain- 
ment candidate is opposing Mrs. Black) and a number 
of actors contemplate political flings. Why not? They have 
everything necded to succeed in politics—money, a name, 
the capacity to amuse, and docility. The great virtue of 
the entertainer candidate is that in the judgment of the 
party professionals, by and large he does what he is told. 
An actor is someone who pretends to be what he is not, 
says what he is told to say, and succeeds to the extent 
that he can make his performance credible. Thus, when he 
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turns to public affairs he can also be more casily manipu- 
lated by the power interests who back him than can the 
politician, who may display an inconvenient sense of in- 
dependence. 

A political candidate could, of course, try to outenter- 
tain the entertainment candidate and probably in a num- 
ber of cases he might succeed—which doesn’t speak well 
for either politics or entertainment, In either case—run- 
ning another entertainer or outentertaining the entertain- 
er—the move is away from polities. The philosopher- 
king as model for the ideal ruler has been eclipsed by the 
entertainer-star, and with that we have erased several 
thousand years of history. The image of the king grew out 
of that of the magician, so our electronic gadgetry is tak- 
ing us backward, to the primitive village, where politics 
was dominated by other “entertainment figures.” But 
have we really abandoned the political state for the eu- 
Phoric state and the trance induced by the hypnotic spell 
of the one-eyed baby sitter? It is still too soon to say so in 
final despair, 


Both the M urphy and the Reagan victories were some- 
What exceptional cases, involving white backlash and the 
pitting of all-out Conservatives against good-natured and 
perhaps too easygoing liberals, Salinger and Brown were, 
for various reasons, . vulnerable, and their defeats may 
prove in the end significant of a trend, Brown’s loss was 
certainly significant as far as the lives of Californians 
are concerned. The Reagan administration, though it 
promised to cut taxes, has raised them. It did. however, 
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cut down on benefits. Reagan has attacked all welfare 
services and will soon impose fees on the state colleges and 
university system (whose president, Clark Kerr, he fired, 
and replaced with an accountant). Recent polls show 
that his popularity is beginning to drop as the initial good 
will accorded to all successful candidates starts ebbing. 
Perhaps the honeymoon is over. ; a 

Whether Reagan can parlay Orange County and his 
famous “sincerity” into a Republican nomination on the 
national ticket remains to be seen, especially after the 
cold reception he suffered recently at Burcka. California’s 
political climate is as exceptional as its weather (Gold- 
water found this out), and the entertainer in politics may 
be only a local phenomenon. But there can be no doubt 
that Reagan represents the most important Pes a 
of politics by an entertainer to this date. snes he: we 
made a “four-year contract” with the people of elie 
nia, few think he would refuse the nation s call ii it came 
his way. Once you get used to playing the knight on 
horseback it’s hard to stop! 
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HE DRAMATIC events 

which have recently taken 
placé al San Francisco State, 
as well as at other universi- 
lies all over the world, reveal 
that some kind of a “youth 
rebellion” of major propor- 
tions is occurring, While the 
strike here has its unique as- 
pects, as far as its causes 
and goals are concerned, it 
resembles in interesting 
ways other campus rebel- 
lions, 


Generally these conflicts 
are explained in political 
terms, since in America, at 
least, the Sludents for a 
Democratic Society (SDS; 
and various black students 
groups have been leading 
them. I would like to offer, 
for consideration, another in- 
terpretation — based on 
Freud’s controversial theory 
about the Oedipus complex 
— which “explains” these re- 
bellions in psychological 
terms. as attacks upon au- 
thority figures. 


These atlacks are painful 
bul necessary if man is to 
“grow up” (or attain social 
justice in political terms) but 
they have to be contained 
within certain limits if they 
are not to be sell-destructive. 


Sexual Gratifieation 


According io Freud. the 
Oedipus complex involves 
the desire of a child for sex- 
ual gratification through the 
parent of the opposite sex. At 
first there is an identification 
with the parent of the same 
sex {a young boy idolizes his 
father) but this gives way to 
a hatred of this parent, who 
is seen as a rival 


Rebels With aFreudian 


Cause? 


By Arthur Berger 


This complex is at the cen- 
ter of culture for Freud, who 
believed that it develops as 
the result of man’s repres- 
sions, which then work them- 
selves out through art and 
other matters. In the normal 
child the feelings tied to the 
Oedipus complex surface but 
then are repressed, bul some 
people never manage to get 
control of them. This infan- 
tile fixation is the core ‘of all 
neurosis for Freud. 


The concept has been ex- 
panded by Erich Fromm to 
explain interpersonal rela- 
tions and social phenomena. 
For Fromm it represents the 
desire of many neople to re- 
main ‘‘childlike’ by holding 
on to protecting figures 
(leaders) or organizations 
(parties, religions, etc.). 


Horrible Innocence 


It represents a kind of ‘‘in- 
nocence”’ that is horrible — 
since it symbolizes the fail- 
ure of a person to become an 
adult — to love, be free and 
have one’s own ideas. As 
Fromm points out, human 
history starts with a revolu- 
tion seen in the myth of the 
Garden of Eden. 


It is because so many men 
fear to be free and allow oth- 
er men or institutions to 
make decisions that we have 
so much chaos in society, for 
politics assumes that men 
are rational and act accord- 
ingly. 

According to one scholar, 
Geoffrey Gorer, the Ameri- 
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can Revolution was caused 
by forces which can only be 
described as being rooled in 
the Oedipal complex. In his 
book “The American Peo- 
ple” he has a chapter on the 
revolution entitled “Europe 
and the Rejected Father.’ 


Rejection of Father 

He says: 

“The individuai rejection 
of the European father as a 
model and a moral authority, 
which every second-genera- 
tion American had to per- 
form, was given significance 
and emphasis by its similari- 
ty to the rejection of England 
by which America became 
an independent nation." 


We rejected olir spiritual 
(and actual) fatherlands just 
as young boys must reject 
their fathers, if they are to 
become independent and get 
the chance to grow up. 


Now a similar thing is op- 
erating in the universities, 
which have taken on, in 
many cases, the job of being 
the father — or protector — 
to the young students who at- 
tend them. We can show that 
the same forces operating in 
the Oedipus complex operate 
in the student rebellions, ex- 
cept that certain substitu- 
tions are made. 


If the basic desive vf ihe 
young male child is to drive 
his father out and get contrat 
of the bedroom, certain as- 
pects of the campus revolu- 
tions become clear to us: 

With this in mind we can 
understand the looks of bliss 
and ecstasy seen in the Life 
photographs of the young 
revolutionaries who sat in 
lhe chair of the president of 
Columbia University, 
smoked his cigars and dir- 
tied his chambers. The rebel- 
lions have occurred in Amer- 
ica because there has been a 
“power deflation’: the Viet- 
nam war and the black revo- 
lution have exacerbated 
everything and called all au- 
thority into question. 

This “rejection” of-authori- 
ty (or its legitimacy) ex- 
plains the following: 

1. Police are reviled be- 
cause they are, in them- 
selves, authority figures 
(they can “punish’) and 
they represent the authority 
of the state, which is even 
more despised. 

2, Acting SFSC President 
S. I. Hayakawa is a “hard- 
liner’? — an authority figure 
who comes from different 
traditions (Canadian, Japa- 
nese) where the father is not 

a “weakling” as he is in 
America, 

According to the legend of 
Oedipus he unknowingly kills 
his father and marries his 
mother. When he discovers 
what he has done he blinds 
himself and goes into exile. 

We can only hope that the 
tragedy at San Francisco 
State does not lead to such 
horrible consequences and 
that the analogy of rebellion 
and the Oedipus complex is 
not complete. 


Oedipus Campus Revolts 
1. Identification with 1, Enroll at School 
Parent 2. Student Riot , 
2. Hatred of Parent 3, Control of President's 


3, Control of Bedroom Office 
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Gould’s Bestiary Of Grotesques 


By Arthur A. Berger 


ERE is a story, prob- 
ably hearsay, to the ef- 
fect that Charles Addams 
cracks wp every once- 
in-a-while and announces 
this to his publishers at 
The New Yorker by sub- 
mitting the following car- 
toon: 


A man is sitting in a ma- 
ternity waiting room as his 
baby is brought in by a 
nurse. 

“Don’t bother wrapping 
it,” he says, “Il eat it 
here.” 

What kind of a cartoon 
would Chester Gould send 
in to his publisher in the 
same circumstance? I 
asked this question be- 
cause the grotesques he 
creates are so terrifying, in 
some cases, that I can’t 
conceive of moving beyond 
them even in a state of 
madness. 


The Menagerie 


Since 1931, when Dick 
Tracy first appeared in 
The Chicago Tribune, 
Chester Gould has been 
creating, with amazing 
consistency, a veritable 
bestiary of monsters and 
grotesques. The grotesque 
describes someone (or 
something) fantastically 
ugly, often involving the 
linking of incongruous ele- 
ments — such as a human 
being and an animal. 

Gould’s menagerie in- 
volves such characters as 
The Mole, Rhodent and 
Piggy. But even his villains 
who are not animal-like 
are incredibly ugly: Flat- 
top, Shoulders, The Brow, 
Flyface, Spots or Ugly 
Christine, to name only a 
few, 


These grotesques are sig- 
nificant for a number of 
reasons, In the first place, 
the physical ugliness of the 
villains is used as a sign of 
their moral ugliness and 
criminality, Secondly, they 
facilitate an easy recogni- 
tion of good and evil, 


Good or Bad 


In Dick Tracy you do not 
find much in the way of 
qualifications. People ` are 
either good or bad and are 
identified as such. Naming 
a character after his par- 
ticular vice is an old tech- 
nique, found in the morali- 
ly plays, in which virtue 
and vice were personified 
and characters named 
“Vice” and “Virtue.” And 
in addition, the use of gro- 
tesques in a characteristic 
of American literature — 
and popular culture. 


The late William Van 
O’Connor, former chair- 
man of the University of 
California, Davis, English 
Department, wrote a book 
called “The Grotesque: An 
American Genre,” which 
makes this very point. 
Many of our greatest writ- 
ers have used grotesques. 


One-Dimensional 


This brings us to the last 
point about the grotesque. 
Anderson said that anyone 
who pursued a single truth 
until it warped his sense of 
truth and reality was a 
grotesque, and this is the 
feeling you get in Dick Tra- 
cy. The characters are all 
so one-dimensional that the 
very frame of reference 
with which they all see the 
world becomes distorted. 
The passionate intensity 
becomes overwhelming 
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and psychologically dis- 
turbing. 

Gould’s rather simplistic 
conception of right and 
wrong (echoed in his fre- 
quent attacks upon the Su- 
preme Court by villains 
who argue that the police 
are acting “unconstitu- 
tionally”) is also found in 
his drawing. 


It is stylized, stiff and 
simple, and is the perfect 
accompaniment to his- phil- 
osophical views, Every- 


thing in black and white 
and such things as Shading 
and perspective are slight- 
ed. Gould is not really an 
accomplished draftsman 
hut his work does have an 
intensity that matches his 
views and reinforces them. 


Much Violence 


Gould was the first im- 
portant comic strip artist 
to use violence and his 
strips are filled with it. 

The criminals are violent 
and so is Tracy, except 
that his use of violence, be- 
cause it is within the law, 
is seen as morally accepta- 
ble. 

Since Dick Tracy, vio- 
lence has come to pervade 
the strips, and the term 
comic strip is clearly a 
misnomer, There is very 
little that’s funny on the 
funny pages nowadays. 

The strip was originally 
to be called “Plainclothes 
Tracy,” but Gould changed 
its title upon the advice of 
Captain Joseph Patterson 
of the Chicago Daily 
News, who gave Gould his 
Start. There is something 
of the perfectionist to 
Gould, who takes great 
pride in his accuracy and 


sesearching, and some- 
thing very American about 
his infatuation with tech- 
noiogy. 

I find it somewhat incon- 
gruous having a super- 
technocralic police officer 
like Tracy having to resort, 
in most cases, to physical 
violence in apprehending 
the various criminals. In 
spite of his wrist-radios 
and space coupes he gener- 
ally is obliged to punch the 
criminals in the nose or 
shoot them through the 
head. 

This violence has been 
ridiculed by Al Capp in his 
parody of Dick Tracy — 


Fearless Fosdick. Fosdick . 


is always being riddled 
with bullets, though to no 
great effect, and functions 
in a way diametrically op- 
posite to Tracy. 


Tracy is the long arm of 
the law, the intrepid pur- 
suer, the symbol of law 
and justice and authority 
while Fosdick ridicules all 
these things. Dick Tracy is 
our Super-Ego developed 
almost to the point of pa- 
thology; there is no escape, 
he telis us, even if you 
seem to be getting away 


wilh something, Thus he, 


stems from the long line of 
conscience-ridden Protes- 
{ants who have peopled 
this country and worked, 
mightily, to vanquish evil 
-- in both thought and 
deed. 
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“The country that under- 
stands magnetism,” he 
tells us, “will rule the uni- 
verse.” But the Americans, 
stiff-necked people, do not 
heed ihis prophet, and the 
Supreme Court continues 
to undermine the country. 


o] 


Barbarella— 


BARBARELLA. By Jean-Claude Forest. 
Translated by Richard Seaver. Grove Press, 
Inc.; 68 pp.; 2 colors; $5.95. 


Reviewed by 

Art Berger 
H, THAT civilisation Francaise! It has 
brought us 250 kinds of cheese and De 
Gaulle; cognac and Balzac; chateaux, escar- 
got, Hulot, Bardot. The gifts of French cul- 
ture to the world are endless. And now— 
Barbarella! Barbarella is a French comic 
strip heroine who looks somewhat like: Brig- 
itte Bardot and is involved in various epi- 
sodes in outer space, during which she often 
loses her clothes and bares her luscious, 
pointed breasts to the universe. She is not 
coy—not at all. But that is what we have 
come to expect from the French. They are 

so sophisticated and adult. 

There is a scene, for example, which 
shows Barbarella naked, her hair tousled, 
lying in bed after what has obviously been 
an amatory experience. She has that dreamy 
look on her face and her fleshy lower lip 
hangs down invitingly. “Diktor,” she says 
to her robot lover, ‘‘You have real style.” 
“Oh! Madame is too kind,” he replies, “I 
know my shortcomings . . . There’s some- 
thing a bit mechanical about my move- 
ments.” How’s that for Gallic wit? And such 
frankness. Zut! 

Barbarella is supposed to be a satire on 
comic heroines, pornography, science fiction 
and many other things—and that may be its 
trouble. It lacks focus. It also happens to be 
derivative. Jane, the English comic strip 
heroine, manages to lose her clothes very 
very frequently, but we all know that the 
English are prudes, so plain Jane is doomed, 
I imagine, to obscurity. Jane does not, of 
course, offer her favors to every other pass- 
ing stud or rbot. 

The “ella” on Barbarella was probably 
suggested by Feiffer’s Passionella, a brilliant 
satire on the Cinderella theme and much of 
American culture. 


Much Teasing 


But because Barbarella is so extra-terres- 
tial, she can’t ridicule any of the stupid as- 
pects of French culture. And to the extent 
that she represents “the modern woman,” 
whatever that is, she becomes so general and 
abstract as to be inconsequential. We notice, 
for example, that she is very frank: she 
enjoys sex and she uses it (to escape from 
traps, etc.). But Forest’s handling of erotic 
subjects is really quite inhibited: there’s 
iittle real juicy pornography here— it’s all 
teasing. Telling us that women are teases is 


The Tease of the French Strips 


nothing much of a revelation, is it? At most, 
perhaps, Barbarella offers the much abused 
American male a bit of consolation: women 
are women. So be it. 


If Barbarella kills—and we see her with 


guns and ray devices quite frequently—it is 
only a reflection of the general ambivalence 
that men have always felt towards women: 
desirable and dangerous, a source of both 
pieasure and pain. 


As we follow Barbarella through her eight 
science-fiction adventures, and see her in 
various stages of nudity and with numerous 


types of dresses that allow her magnificent: 


‘‘eleaverage”’ to show forth, we find that ulti- 
mately we are left (as she often is) with 
nothing. The book has no resolution . . . it 
could have stopped anywhere and could be 
right in a strip but not in a book. This form- 
lessness isn’t compensated for by all those 
cute little derrieres, in the place of a satis- 
fying ending. If it is a satire it has little to 
tell us, since it has no subject matter. The 
dust jacket claims that Barbarella is a 
“mythic”? heroine and the book is a modern 
“epic.” Nonsense! It is just a hodge-podge. 


Girl Watching 

What Barbarella really does is give us 
one more chance for some good comic-strip 
girl watching, one of the things that make 
such strips as Li’l Abner, Jultet Jones, Steve 
Canyon, ete., so popular, But I fear that Bar- 
barella is, despite her fantastic space ships, 
rather pedestrian and heavy handed. The 
drawings are decent examples of the drafts- 
man style of cartooning (as opposed to the 
stylized form found in Popeye or Mickey 
Mouse) but Forest can’t compare to Milt 
Caniff or an Italian, little known in this coun- 
try, Guido Crepax, in drawing beautiful 
women. 

Also, the adventures themselves are not 
particularly imaginative; they serve only as 
vehicles for displaying Barbarella’s endow- 
ments. Barbarella will be made into a mo- 
tion-picture starring, of all people, that noto- 
rious college-trained sex-kitten Jane Fonda. 
I’m a great believer in taking the comic 
strips seriously—and many people are begin- 
ning to do this; but Barbarella is a big bore, 
and isn’t worth the effort. I’m sure, however, 
that she will be a big hit with prurient puer- 
iles of all ages. After all, voyeurs will be 
voyeurs. 
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Arthur A. Berger 


PEANUTS: AN AMERICAN PASTORAL 


What kind of a person is behind all those fantastic 
characters in Peanuts? This question must certainly occur to 
many people as they take their daily glance at the strip. Yet, 
though he is famous, anc vould be a great celebrity if he so de- 
sired, Charles Schulz nas fastidiously kept himself out of the 
public eye. Even the Time cover story about him, which came 
out in 1965, had his characters and not his picture on the cover. 

I had heard about his living in the middle of his own golf 
course and I had even seen him a couple of times on television 
programs but his image didn't square very well with his sense 
of humor. He is what San Franciscans would call "straight"! 

a crew-cutted midwesterner who teaches Sunday School and is 
friendly and decent. An ordinary guy! How do you account for 
that strange genius for humor ? How does a guy like that think 

up those gags and indulge in such fantastic flights of imagination ? 

After I met him I found out. 

Sebastapol, where Schulz lives, is a small city about fifty 
miles north of San Francisco. It reminded me more of Vermont 
than California. There are gentle hills and there is definite 
"country" but not country-western (which means neon lights and 
pink motels) quality to the area. It is New England with an 
eternal spring. I had to stop four or five times to get directions 
to his place. I'd drive into a gas station and the attendant would 
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say "Oh yeah, Charlie Schulz, the cartoon man, . ." and give me 
direction:. Finally, after wandering down lonely back roads I 
found myself before a slight break in the woods--2162 Coffee Lane, 
"The Tree Farm." One of those electric gates was barring the 
way, but as I drove up the driveway it lifted and I entered into 
Schulz's private wonderland. It reminded me, for some reason, 
of entering the domain of the beast in Cocteau's "Beauty and The 
Beast." The woods part (or the gate lifts) and you enter a vast 
and beautiful garden, except that instead of a formal garden, in 
the European tradition, you find yourself in the middle of a golf 
course. A classic study in American utilitarianism. Yet it was 
only a large informal "garden" of rolling hills punctuated here 

and there with putting greens. And, it was surprisingly lovely. 
Nature, here, had been directed but not shaped (and civilized) as 
in European formal gardens. The golf course is, we must remem- 
ber, a kind of nature--generally rough, but not red in tooth and 
claw, with but few homages to civilization. 

What I discovered, after talking with Schulz, is that he is 
not only a phenomenon (and his impact has been tremendous) but 
that he is a particularly American phenomenon. He is an ideal 
type and is of interest not only because he is one of our great 
humorists, though he thinks of himself as a "comic strip artist”, 
but also because of his rather classic Americanism. (In America, 
people are classical, not gardens.) And what is most fascinating 
is that it is his Americanism that explains his humor. 

As I sat in his studio having coffee and cake with him and 
talking about comics, American society, his children and many 
other things, I could't help but admire the beauty of his surround- 
ings. His studio, a California modern rambler on "Charles 
Brown Lane, " looks out on an idyllic landscape of trimmed fields 
and clusters of trees. And that,so I have come to believe, is the 
secret of Peanuts--it is an American pastoral. It is a modernized 
one, but a pastoral nevertheless. But to explain all this, let us 
return to Schulz himself. 

He is a rather shy person, who sees himself as a man 
without qualities--though he admits to having a sense of humor 
and being "a genuinely funny person, when you get to know me. i 
This shyness leads him to shun the limelight and, instead, to 
place his characters there. ‘When I was in high school, "' he told 
me, "I thought I was so ordinary that if I came across a classmate 
I always assumed I wouldn't be recognized. I thought Iwas so 
bland and meaningless." These sentiments are often echoed by 
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Charlie Brown, Schulz's alter ego. When you talk with Schulz, 
however, you find he is a most engaging conversationalist--with 
a wide range of interests and an alert mind. Though he is unas- 
suming, he is not as "ordinary" as he makes himself out to be. 
The story of his life is one of those remarkable tales that 
belongs, itself, to the world of comic strips. It is a case study 
in the American Dream, which started with an advertisement on 
a book of matches. "My last year in high school I didn't know 
what to do," he said. "I was never a good student in class and 
was always uncomfortable in the classroom Situation. So there 
I was--graduating from high school and wanting, more than any- 
thing else, to be a cartoonist. My parents wanted to help me but 
didn't know how. Then, one day, I saw an art school advertised 
on a matchbook. . .one of those things in which you draw a 
picture and send it away. It was a correspondence school, the 


Federal School--now called Art Instruction School, in Minneapolis." 


His high school teacher advised him to go to a regular art school 
and not to "waste his time" with the correspondence course, but 
Schulz took it anyhow. 

He later became an instructor for the school, correcting 
lessons and giving the students aid in such things as inking. He 
is quite proud of his ability with a pen and took out one, an Ester- 
brook radio 914 point, and gave me a demonstration of straight 
lines, circles and cross-hatches. His first break came when the 
St. Paul Pioneer Press started carrying his cartoons once a week 
in the Sunday section. He also sold gag cartoons to the Saturday 
Evening Post and eventually got together some strips and after a 
persistent effort, managed to get a contract. "Dedication, " he 
claims, "is the secret of my success." 

His first strips were rather ordinary. Schulz hadn't 
developed that marvelous line which frees him for his comic 
extravaganzas, but he was always experimenting. His big break 
came as a result of a Schroeder cartoon. An edilor recognized 
the music in the cartoon and was amused. He put logether a 
bunch of Schulz cartoons and they sold like crazy. The rest is 
history. Happiness is a Warm Puppy has sold one million copies. 
Holt, Rinehart has sold more than three million copies of his 
collected cartoons at a dollar each, and Fawcett, which divides 
the Rinehart books in half and sells them for forty cents, has 
sold eight million books so far and expects to sell a total of 
eighteen million by the end of 1969. These figures, which deal 
with only part of his production, show that Schulz is truly a 
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the Hippies are repulsive, that they are "offensive to others" the 
way they carry on. I had the feeling that Schulz was, in his own 
way, trying to escape from the complexities of the city. He said 
that life at Sebastapol was often dull and rather quiet. "There's 
not much variety here," he said. Yet, if he were in a city he 
would be bombarded with people, requests for talks and other 
things, and would find it even harder than he does now to find 
time for Peanuts. 

He mentioned that several colleges had wanted to award 
him honorary doctorates this year but that he had declined be- 
cause he doesn't have the time. Though Schulz has secluded him- 
self he is very much tied to the world--with numerous projects 
occupying his time. He keeps his distance--perhaps because he 
sees it necessary to do so in order to keep his identity. 

It is this somewhat ambivalent relation between his 
seclusion in nature and society that informs Peanuts and explains 
its significance as a pastoral. Since 1935 and Willi 
influential Some Versions of The Pastoral, we have come to 
realize that we can move beyond shepherds frolicking on the grass 
and still have the pastoral. The pastoral, in its modern mani- 
festations, can be seen as a device using inversion, and "putting 
the complex into the simple." At the same time, the old goal of 
escaping from complexity and the corruption of modern society 
can be retained. 

This is a basic American viewpoint, and to the extent that 
Americans have identified with and defined themselves in terms 
of nature and sought to escape complexity, America can be ex - 
plained in terms of the pastoral. The concept of the self-made 
man, which lies behind the American Dream, is based on this 
belief--that man is not a social animal but is some kind of a 
realization of nature. This definition in terms of nature started 
in America with the Puritans and dominated the Nineteenth Century 
(as John Ward points out in Jackson, Symbol For an Age) is still 
with us. It is behind the lemming-like movement to the suburbs 
and the traditional American fear of "big government." It is, I 
would guess, behind Schulz's decision to live in Sebastapol, in 
nature, where, though life is dull, it is not corrupt and corrupting. 

There are a number of reasons for describing Peanuts as 
a pastoral comic strip. Perhaps the basic source of humor in the 
strip comes from Schulz's use of inversion: instead of a world of 
adults we have a world of children and, instead of adopting the 
convention of the "cute kid, " Schulz portrays children in all their 
Augustinian corruptness. The children also act like adults--ina 
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society where adults often act like children. And, if you look at 
the Peanuts books, you notice that most of the adventures take 
place outdoors, in Schulz's rather abstract kind of nature. Schulz 
told me that for a while he started trying "cute tricks" in the 
drawings--such as putting in fences and other little details, but 
he soon gave it up. 

Of course he gave it up! Because Peanuts relies, toa 
great degree, upon abstraction and being outside of time and space. 
There is no society to speak of in Peanuts: just modernized shepherds 
and shepherdesses at play. (Whatever "society" we get-wars, 
psychiatrists, etc.-is ridiculed. ) The basic technique in Peanuts, 
as Schulz himself points out, is to create "isolated incidents in 
which there is conversation and action by the characters. " 
Occasionally Schulz gets involved with serial adventures, but they 


tend to tire readers, he said. So even the form, isolated incidents, 
Suggests something of the pastoral. And this simplicity and ab- 
Stractness is reinforced by Schulz's line, that wonderfully economi- 
cal and fluid line that he uses with such imagination and brilliance, 
Schulz draws his originals in five and one-half inch boxes, and the 
line in these originals is somewhat wavy, due to the flexing of 

the penpoint. But when the originals are reduced to one and one- 
fourth inch strips, the line is quite beautiful. 

Schulz likes Linus best of all his characters, though he 
obviously identifies with Charlie Brown, Charlie Brown's wistful 
lack of confidence and his tormenting doubts about his identity 
seem to be derived, though exaggerated, from his creator. But 
the best character for emergencies, and to my mind the most 
brilliant of his characters, is Snoopy. "When I'm stuck, '' Schulz 
said, "I always turn to Snoopy to get me out of trouble." What is 
it about Snoopy that is so remarkable? It is, once again, inversion 
that is behind Snoopy's humor: he is a dog who thinks he is a person, 
He is, obviously, an unusual dog: a genius, a representative dog, 
and as brilliant a personality as Ignatz Mouse, the hero of Krazy 
Kat, a strip popular a generation ago. Aside from his humanity, 
Snoopy is remarkable because of his incredible imagination and 
his ability to communicate emotions, both verbally and non-verbally. 

The first and most evident quality Snoopy has is his humanity 
--his ability to carry on human relationships. Animals generally 
treat man as an object, to whom they announce themselves from 
time to time. Man, for these animals, exists only during these 
periods and not outside of them. Of course dogs have a certain 
amount of memory and thus can have relations with humans, but 
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they are relatively primitive. Snoopy, on the other hand, has a 
completely developed personality--as well as a beautifully equip- 
ped doghouse! He participates in history (in fact, he ransacks it, 
and literature) and has a memory of almost elephantine proportions. 
He becomes obsessed and monomaniacal, and thus all too human, 

In Snoopy's compulsions and his heroic efforts, as futile as they 
are, we See ourselves. 

The fact that Snoopy is a dog prevents us from taking it all 
seriously so that nobody takes offense. He is the latest and great- 
est example of the talking animal convention, which stems from 
Aesop, and is found in Alice in Wonder land and now, in numerous 
comic strips. 

The second thing about Snoopy is that he is a dog with 
"qualities, '' the most important of which are his fantastic imagin- 
ation and dogged persistence. There is an existential dimension 
to Snoopy. Like Sisyphus of old he seems doomed to strive 
eternally (waging war against the Red Baron) and to have no success. 
And yet, despite his fate, despite the obvious futility of his situation, 
he is courageous. He also raises a fundamental existential question 
--identity. 

His intoxication with flying and warfare is a reflection of 
a general preoccupation on the part of Americans with air warfare, 
missiles, supersonic planes and the likes. He serves to help 
us reduce some of our anxiety by turning back the clock, by making 
us laugh at what, in more modem manifestations, may annihilate 
us. It isn't as bad as it seems, we tell ourselves. Good fun! 

We were safe in the era of the Red Baron and would like to be 
back in those "good old days." 

The last thing about Snoopy--and one would have to write 
a book about him to do him justice--is that he communicates 
brilliantly. He is a virtuoso of emotions and expresses his feel- 
ings not only through language but through gestures, eye move- 
ments, posture, facial expressions, his ears, his whole body. 

He is an extraordinary mimic and not a bad basebali player. The 
non-verbal aspects of his communication help to confirm impres- 
sions we get from his speech and the continuity of the stories so 
we know precisely what he feels. 

Snoopy, then, is a genius--though he wasn't always so, 

He has changed somewhat over the years. His snout is now longer 
and his passion greater, yet he must have always had that capacity 
for development that is behind all self-made men and dogs. Schulz 
says his greatest ambition is to create a comic strip as good as 
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Krazy Kat, perhaps the most outstanding American comic strip 
produced to date. In Peanuts, a felicitous combination of clever 
gags, incredible characters and beautifully expressive drawing 

I think Schulz has come very close to his mark, and the American 
people, and all the countless others who read him, are all the 
richer for his efforts. Working in what is essentially an American 
idiom--the comic strip--and informed by the pastoral, which looms 
so large in American thought, Schulz has created something of 
transcendent and universal value and delight. 
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A Sociologist Speaks... 
Baseball Is a Bore 


Arthur Berger 


Boe has become a big bore 
to me. I never thought I’d ever 
say that. I was in Boston in 1946 when 
Thumping Theodore Williams (The 
Splendid Splinter) was performing 
heroics, when the Red Sox had the 
likes of Bobby Doerr, Dom DiMaggio, 
Rudy York and some five or six .300 
hitters in the lineup. Those days we 
followed baseball with passion, and 
our hearts skipped a few beats when 
the scores came over the radio. 

And then, only 20 years later. 
something happened. Baseball didn’t 
seem to matter anymore. It wasn’t 
because there were so many medioc- 
rities playing. (The quality has dete- 
riorated so much that good players 
are now stars and stars are super- 
stars.) And it isn’t due to the inani- 
ties of the owners, wandering with 
their teams from city to city in 
search of patrons. 

* * * 
ASEBALL became irrelevant. 
Football now reflects the basic, 
underlying cultural dynamics of con- 
temporary America. Football is ur- 


ban. it uses “educated” players, it is 
complex, specialized, violent and 
sexy. In football every second counts, 
as it does in America where ‘“‘time is 
money.” And football has another im- 
portant virtue — it televises well. In 
all these respects it reflects values 
and impulses that are now dominant. 
It is now even MORE American than 
baseball. 

Baseball is essentially pastoral, it 
is an anachronistic holdover from the 
nineteenth century. It is simple, me- 
chanical. has no body contact to speak 
of, is chaste, unconcerned about time, 
and dull. Some games (extra-innings) 
can take five hours and in a good 
pitcher’s duel, you can see a whole 
game with hardly a hit. Baseball’s di- 
lemma is that at its best technically 
it is at its worst from a spectator’s 
point of view. 

In a sense you can say that base- 
ball has become dull because we 
have become “hopped up.” In an ur- 
ban, competitive. conformist society 
we live under pressure and we like 
our sports to have pressure in them. 
Football provides us with an oppor- 
tunity to let off steam, to get rid of 
tensions, to have what is called a 
“catharsis.” Baseball’s excitement is 
rare and doesn’t pervade the game 
the way it does in football. 


SAN FRANCISCO, October 15, 1969. 
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XCEPT, PERHAPS, in The 

World Series, there is no such 
thing as an “upset” in baseball as 
there is in football. And since games 
are played but once a week, each 
football game is qualitatively more 
important. There is also a certain 
amount of spectacle in football — the 
bands, the half-time shows, the pretty 
cheerleaders, and even the dress of 
the spectators. In comparison base- 
ball is austere and ascetic. 


To see these differences more 
graphically, look at the chart which 
compares the two sports: 


FOOTBALL BASEBALL 
Urban Pastoral 
“Educated” Players Country Boys 
Time Precious Time No Factor 
Specialized Not Specialized 
Body Contact Little Contact 
Sexual Chaste 

Team Effort Individualistic 
Upsets Critical No Upsets 
Vicarious Excitement Relaxation 
Weekly Daily 


Football and baseball obviously 
have different “‘personalitits” and 
what I suggest is that our character 
has changed. These changes line up 
with the values we find in football. 
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Five Lives 


Of a Coach 


Arthur Berger 


{Ces ARE, I believe, five basic ways of looking 
at the football coach as far as his “function” 
and the way he is presented by sportswriters to the 
general public is concerned. Coaches pass from one 
“identity” to another, eventually, except for a few 
geniuses who do not experience the agony along the 
sidelines. 

The first way a coach 
is presented, usually 
when he is newly hired 
or if he is particularly 
successful, is as what I 
call the ‘“expert- 
technocrat.”’ He is char- 
acterized as the man 
who has mastered the 
intricacies of profession- 
al football — as an ap- 
prentice for some guru 
coach — and will make 
the team into a formida- 
ble organization and 
cause other coaches ago- 
ny on the sidelines. Thus 
if one has been an assist- 
ant coach for Vince Lombardi it is assumed that 
some of the genius has rubbed off. 

His second characterization is as the ‘tyrant- 
torturer,” putting his charges through their paces: 
firing paunchy veterans (who at 35 are superannuat- 
ed) and making the players do horrible exercises to 
get them in condition. Before the football season 
starts there are usually programs about training 
camp which show players bridging on their necks 
and ramming themselves into bizzare contraptions. 

* 


EXT COMES the manifestation of coach as “im- 
potent father.” He must stand idly by at the 
sidelines as his players (sons) make all kinds of stu- 
pid errors he has warned them against and taught 
them how to avoid. In football, as in life, you can 
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only take your players so far. The rest is up to them 
— and often in football, as in life, there are a lot of 
mistakes which people make, A coach can be an “im- 
potent father” and still win, for his charges may 
make errors but they also may “find” themselves, 
and if they do so enough times, especially around 
their opponents goal line, the agony will not be too 
great. 

All coaches have these three identities: expert- 


this identity he is the Scapegoat, who takes on him- 
self all the agony of the community so as to lessen 
the burden for everyone else. And the crowds dis- 
charge all their pent-up feelings on him, as soon as it 
is evident that ‘his role is that of suffering servant 
and not expert-technocrat. In this respect football is 
a kind of community ritual which takes care of cer- 
tain social needs: the release of hostility and aggres- 
sion, association with a “winner,” and sacrifice of the 
“suffering servant,” (he willing (2) victim. 


AS YOU WATCH the coaches pace nervously 

back and forth along the sidelines, especially in 
games which are close, you cannot help but feel pity 
for them. As the tension mounts they, more than 
anyone else, suffer a thousand tortures — even in 


they feel — and it is not acting. It is the real thing. 

Eventually, in a parody of the Roman gladia- 
torial contests, the crowds demand losing coaches be 
ousted. For the suf fering of the “sulfering servant” 
no longer is effective in absorbing the social pain and 
a new coach is required: either to suffer or make 
fans loyal to other teams suffer. “Goodbye, Allie 
Goodbye,” chanted the crowds in New York, and that 
was the end of Allie Sherman. He dared to lose — 
and in football, more than any other game, it is the 
coach who loses as much as the players. Football is'a 
game of decision-making, and the “suffering sery- 
ant” has made the wrong decisions, 

For him there remains the last step — being 
fired, becoming an ex-coach, The cycle has run out, 
and from here there are three possibilities. He may 
retire for good, he may get a job as an assistant 
coach on some other team, or he may get another 
position as head coach (if he can) so that the cycle 
begins again, Somebody else may still think he is an 
“expert technocrat.” 
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TATURALLY “suffering servants are pai 
È a ie as $50,000 a year, or gloss jo T 
a game- in some cases. That is cheap tor he agony 
5 have to bear: blocked punts, fumbles on pe 
= ien yard line, dropped passes, pae Ea hs 
Iti , interceptions anc t hor- 
a paa mention, including the ay 
of the tans — in whom love and admiration has 


turned to fanatical revulsion. 
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The ‘Living Dolls’ 
Are Taking Over 


By Arthur 4, Berger 


E OFTEN find that 

there is “more than 
meets the eye” in much of 
our everyday, common- 
place life. Some of the 
more ordinary aspects of 
our experience turn out, 
when we look closely, to 
have dimensions and hid- 
den meanings in them that 
are truly startling. 

For example, let us take 
a look at the cultural sig- 
nificance of the new ‘‘ac- 
tion” dolls — the ones 
which grow teeth, drink. 
say things and perform in 
other ways. 

These dolls are very ex- 
pensive — sometimes cost- 
ing as much as $20 or 
more. This is necessary be- 
cause the dolls are adver- 
tised on television and such 
advertising is quite costly. 

‘Living Doll’ 

The phrase “living doll" 
is usually applied to pretty 
girls, when we say some- 
thing like “she’s a living 
doll!” But think for a mo- 
ment ... What have we 
said? We’ve described liv- 
ing, vital beauty in terms 
of artificial, dead and gen- 
erally over-decorative pret- 
tiness. 

When we say that a girl 
is a living doll we are not 
conscious, I believe, of the 
real significance of what 
we've said, though the fear 


of falling in love with a me- 
chanical doll is not an un- 
common theme in the arts. 

(Such is the cruel fate of 
the hero in “The Tales of 
Hoffman,” who becomes 
enamored of a “living 
doll’ named Olympia, and 
only discovers this ‘when 
she falls apart.) 

This matter of the “liy- 
ing doll” often takes on 
more menacing aspects in 
such manifestations as 
Frankenstein and The Go- 
lem, 

Really Robots 

Whatever the case, the 
fact is that the new “living 
dolls” are, in essence, prim- 
itive robots. They look 
pretty, in their saccharine 
way, but they represent the 
same dynamic as the robot 
and to the degree that we 
are all worried about being 
dominated by machines. 
and in particular robots. 
there is a threatening as- 
pect to them. 

What is particularly 
tragic about the “living 
doll” phenomenon, as far 
as the toys our little girls 
play with is concerned, is 
that the traditional func- 
tion of the doll has been re- 
versed. 

Now the doll “plays” 
with the child, who is re- 
duced to being an attend- 
ant, who serves, slavishly, 
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her robot. It is the doll that 
has the “life” now, with an 
electronic heart operated 
by batteries. 

‘Tippee Toes’ 

For example, there is 
“Dancerina” ($15.99 with- 
out batteries) which is ‘‘a 
joy to watch as she grace- 
fully toe dances, bows, pir- 
ouettes, even turns her 
head — stops — turns 
again.” 

Or there is “Tippee 
Toes” ($14.99 without bat- 
teries) who “drives her 
plastic go cart... stands 
on her head... and turns 
somersaults.” As the blurb 
for this doll goes, “Just 
push the button...” 

Then there is “Baby 
Sing-w-Song” ($9.99) which 

or should T say who? — 
“knows the first line of 10 
of your favorite songs and 
sings them in a cute, chil- 
dish voice when you pull 
her ring.” 

And Morons 
Jn addition fo reversing 


matters, so that the dolls 
play with the children, 
these “living dolls’? pre- 
vent children from using 
their imaginations or hav- 
ing satisfactory fantasy ex- 
perience, which is one of 
the more bencficial aspects 
of play. For the fact is, 
these dolls are morons — 
maybe even worse? 

And their capacity to 
speak the few words they 
utter (at the pull of the 
ubiquitous ring) effectively 
prevent children from fully 
utilizing and developing 
their imaginations. 

These dolls represent the 
actualization of a fear that 
has plagued modern man 
for many years — the fear 
of being dominated by ma- 
chines, becoming servants 
to them instead of their 
masters. The pattern Is 
being set. 

Maybe, In a few years, 
when you see a “living 
doll,” that’s exactly what 
you'll be seeing! 
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LTL ABNER IN AMERICAN SATIRE 


ARTHUR A. BERGER 


Capp, made its first appearance on Monday, August 13, 

1934, in seven newspapers. By 1960 it was appearing regu- 
larly in nearly 700 daily and Sunday newspapers in the United 
States and almost 100 foreign newspapers in 28 countries. An esti- 
mated 50 million people now follow the, strip daily. Li’l Abner 
deals with the lives of a group of unusual characters who are resi- 
dents of a mythical land, “Dogpatch,” which Capp has described 
as “an average stone-age community.” Dogpatch exists somewhere 
in America and is supposedly rural and hillbilly-like. Originally, 
Dogpatch was located in Kentucky, but as the strip progressed, its 
location became more and more indefinite. The action in the 


I PL ABNER, a satirical comic strip created in 1934 by Al 


strip, however, goes on all over America; often it takes place in 
big cities and sometimes in foreign lands, but much of the strip 
involves doings in Dogpatch. 

The main characters in the strip are: 


Lil Abner: a big, handsome, dumb hillbilly who is the 
hero of the strip. He has a strong back, a 
weak mind, a great heart, and is, of course, 
taken advantage of by everyone. 


The Yokums: Mammy Yokum and Pappy Yokum, 
Abner’s mother and father. Mammy is a 
small “pipe-smoking runt” who is the 
strongest person in Dogpatch and is, there- 
fore, its social leader. Pappy Yokum is a 
weakling who is of little importance in the 
stories. The Yokum family has been a 
matriarchy from the beginning of the strip. 
The size of Mammy and Pappy has fluctu- 
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ated, but Mammy has always exerted the 
authority. 


Daisy Mae: Abner’s wife, who chased him for many 
years and finally married him. He had 
made an oath to do whatever his hero, 
Fearless Fosdick, did — and Fosdick got 
married. 


Fearless Fosdick: the hero of a cartoon strip that appears 
within Li'l Abner and is a parody of the 
famous comic strip detective, Dick Tracy. 


There are numerous secondary characters, such as Tiny Yokum 
(Abner’s 1514-year-old brother), Honest Abe Yokum (Abner’s 
son), Salomey (the pig), and other representative types, grotesques, 
and symbolic creations, about whom I shall say more later. 

Capp describes his characters as “broad burlesques” in the 
tradition of his ideals — Rube Goldberg, F. C. Opper, Milt Gross, 
and Maurice Ketten — and as “innocents . . . surrounded by a 
world of super-average people.” He says in The World of Li'l 
Abner (New York, 1953): 


This innocence of theirs is indestructible so that while 
they possess all the homely virtues in which we profess to 
believe, they seem ingenuous because the world around them 
is irritated by them, cheats them, kicks them around. They 
are trusting, kind, loyal, generous and patriotic. ... Of course, 
what they don’t know is that it takes more than innocence to 
be truly virtuous — but that’s another story. 


If a point of view can be called anything as neat as a 
formula, mine for writing Lil Abner is to throw comedy 
characters into melodramatic situations in a simple-minded 
way. 


A partial catalogue of the episodes in Li’l Abner reveals that 
the following professions and subjects are typical targets for 
Capp’s satire: 
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PROFESSIONS SUBJECTS 
businessman business 
lawyer politics 
psychiatrist popular culture 
politician love 
policeman courtship 
artist marriage 
writer fads 
janitor news items 
cook fashion 
gangster A 
salesman 
doctor = 
nurse 
entertainer 
celebrity 


It should be noted that the most frequently presented subjects 
in Li'l Abner involve love, marriage and the family — or what 
might be called courtship and its consequences — plus business 
and politics. Capp’s basic concerns are social or public. 

Capp has this wide range precisely because he is functioning 
as a comic artist and is not forced to abide by the limitations im- 
posed upon the tragedian. As Wylie Sypher says in “The Meanings 
of Comedy” (in Comedy, New York, 1956): 


The coherent plot is vital to tragic theatre (Aristotle says 
that plot is the very soul of tragedy); and a tragic action needs 
to convey a sense of destiny, inevitability, and foreordination 
.-++ The fate of a tragic hero needs to be made “intelligible” 
as a comic hero's fate does not; or at least tragic fate has the 
force of “necessity” even if it is not “intelligible.” 
Comedy, on the contrary, can freely yield its action to sur- 
prise, chance, and all the changes in fortune that fall outside 


the necessities of tragic myth, and can present “character” for 
its own sake, 


Sypher also observes that comedy “admits the disorderly into 
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the realm of art.” Because of the possibilities in the comic many 
see it as something not merely “opposed” to tragedy but somehow 
developing “beyond’’ tragedy. (Comedy has generally ete re- 
garded as being involved with social matters while tragedy is more 
concerned with the fate of individuals.) 

Capp’s comic plots do involve conflicts, but they are not al- 
ways as simple as Capp would have us believe. Often we oe left 
with confused resolutions and ironies, such.as the conclusion of 
Capp’s The Return of the Shmoo (New York, 1959), in which 
Li’] Abner ends the book saying: 


No Shmoos left!! Now, everybody can go back to working 
hard, paying taxes — And being terrified o’ war!! — in other 
words — HAPPY DAYS ARE HERE AGAINI! 


This ironical conclusion, aside from its very obvious humor, does 
not leave us with the ease, or the sense of well-being, that we 
should have in a simple contest between good and evil forces or 
characters. l 
Capp employs a number of devices to ao a aane 
from his fantastic characters, he uses dialect, he injects consider- 
able action into his plots, he gives characters strange names, he 
makes many puns, and he is often quite witty. BHC, he em- 
ploys irony and ridicules famous people in aoU: wild CENTS 
All of these qualities demonstrate that Abner is a representative 


figure in American satire. 


Il 


Certain passages in the writings of William Byrd, one of our 
earliest literary figures of any consequence and interest, ne Suen 
remarkable similarities to Li’! Abner that I am almost convinced 
that they influenced Capp. Byrd discusses life in North e 
in a place called “Lubberland,” where, because of the climate, 
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the “easiness of raising provisions, and the slothfulness of the 
people,” life has a rather unusual quality." Lubberland migh 
well be a prototype of Dogpatch. The Lubberlanders also fia : 
drink called “bombo” which is comparable to a drink “een 


Dogpatch as “Kickapoo Joy Juice.” The one major problem the 
Lubberlanders face, according to Byrd, is that 


eae very often, in autumn, when the apples begin to ripen, 
y are visited with numerous flights of paraquets, that bit 

all the fruit to pieces in a moment, for the sake of the kernel s 

The havoc they make is sometimes SO great, that ‘hole 


orchards are laid waste i i noi 
oe te m spite of all the noises that can be 


A si i rici enre | 
anti eo crisis Occurs in Dogpatch, where the sole industry is 
nips i 
ps, an where, every year, the turnips are attacked by turnip- 
crazy termites, only a few hours before harvest. 


I am not anxious to emphasize these parallels because Byrd’s 
work is based upon certain conventions of humor, such as: i ra- 
rian types are crude, they eat food that is coarse and limited the 
are addicted to strange drinks, and they have very odd ous j 

The roots of Li’l Abner may also be found in the Works: f 
writers commonly called “Southwestern humorists,” which are 
ed Augustus Longstreet, George Washington Harris, T B. 
Thorpe, and Johnson Hooper. Their works, popular in the 1830" i 
a hundred years before Li’ Abner, can be characterized as havi : 
fairly accurate rendering of colloquial speech, a iiei 
amount of exaggeration and fantasy, much distonton and m 3 

mythic” implications. Capp makes many changes, but he iio 
patterns much of his work on their material, es ad I] = 
of dialect and character. PA 

The most easily recognizable characteristic of this Southw 
tern humor is its creatively-manipulated language. These hum E 
ists not only took delight in the vernacular, but they were a 
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quite inventive in creating words of their own, playing with dia- 
lect and employing idiosyncratic spelling. 

George Washington Harris, for example, used misspellings 
(or phonetic spelling) in his Sut Lovingood tales as in the “Rare 


Ripe Garden Seed”: 


Well, es I wer sayin, mam wer feedin us brats ontu mush an’ 
milk, wifout the milk, an’ es I wer the baby then, she hilt me 
so es tu see that I got my sheer. Whar thar ain't enuf feed, 
big childer roots littil childer outen the troff, an’ govvils up 


thar part. 


The hillbilly characters in Li'l Abner speak in a somewhat similar 
manner. The following, taken from From Dogpatch to Slobovia 
(Boston, 1964) is a brief but typical example of Abner's speech: 


KIGMIES IS WONDIFULI! When yo’ gets foorious at some- 
body — YO KICKS A KIGMY!! THET takes all th’ ANGER 
outa YO’ — an’, as fo’ th’ Kigmy — HE jest plain LOVES itl! 


In Thomas Bangs Thorpe’s “The Big Bear of Arkansas” are 


exaggeration and invented words as well as dialect: 


“The season for bar hunting, stranger,” said the man of 
Arkansaw, “ is generally all the year round, and the hunts 
take place about as regular. I read in history that varmints 
have their fat season, and their lean season. That is not the 
case in Arkansaw, feeding as they do upon the spontenacious 
productions of the sile, they have one continued fat season 
the year round: though in winter things in this way is rather 
more greasy than in summer, I must admit.” 


Thorpe continues in the same manner and moves into the realm 
of the fantastic. Describing a bear he has “run” into a terrific 
sweat, Thorpe’s hunter says: 


In this fix I blazed at him, and pitch me naked into a briar 
patch if the steam didn’t come out of the bullet-hole ten foot 
in a straight line. The fellow, I reckon, was made on the high- 
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pressure system, and the lead sort of bust his biler ...I have 
no doubt if he had kept on two miles farther his insides would 
have been stewed; and I expect to meet with a varmint yet of 
extra bottom, who will run himself into a skinfull of bar’s 
grease: it is possible, much onliklier things have happened. 


The same bravura and exaggeration also appear in Lil Abner. 
One example is Marryin’ Sam’s description of the $8.00 wedding 
(taken from Capp’s World of Li'l Abner): 


Fust — Ah strips t’ th’ waist, an’ rassles th’ four biggest guests!! 
Next — a fast demon-stray-shun o' how t’ cheat yore friends 
at cards!! — follyed; by four snappy jokes — guaranteed t 
embarrass man or beast — an’ — then after ah dances a jig wif 
a pig, Ah yanks out two o' mah teeth, an’ presents ‘em t’ th’ 
bride an’ groom — as mementos o’ th’ occasion!! — then — Ah 
really gits goin!! — Ah offers t' remove any weddin’ guest's 
appendix, wif mah bare hands — free!! Then yo’ spread- 
eagles me, fastens mah arms an’ laigs t’ four wild jackasses — 
an’ baml! yo’ fires a gun!! — While they tears me t’ pieces — 
Ah puffawms th’ weddin ceremony!! 


Lvl Abner, like the work of the Southwestern humorists, fre- 
quently displays a mythical quality. Dogpatch itself is a mythical 
(i.e. fictitious) community located someplace in the United States. 
Many of the characters have special supernatural powers: Mammy 
Yokum has visions; Joe Btfsplk is an unfailing jinx; Ole Man 
Mose gives predictions which always come true; and Evil Eye 
Fleegle is master of a super-powerful force, the “whammy” (a 
term coined by Capp and now in popular usage). Other unusual 
creatures in the strip, such as the Shmoo, the Bald Iggle, and 
Kigmy, also embody elements of the mythic, and are the descend- 
ants of a number of fantastic animals associated with Paul Bunyan 
and American folklore. Long before Capp created the Shmoo 
(which, after all, is a hybrid — an American-Yiddish beast), there 
were tales of Axehandle Hounds, Hangdowns, Squonks, and Tri- 
poderos. 
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Most interesting, however, are the variations that Capp makes 
on the style of the Southwestern humorists. Those writers were 
supporters of the Whig Party and used their literary powers to 
champion their party’s causes, which were mainly conservative. 
Capp, on the other hand, has been associated with New Deal lib- 
eralism. (Although Colton Waugh and others have claimed that 
Henry Wallace was the model upon whom Abner was based, he 
actually has a close resemblance to Capp.) In spite of the sharpness 
of much of Capp’s satire, he is more moderate than some of the 
Southwestern writers. Kenneth Schuyler Lynn in Mark Twain and 
Southwestern Humor (Boston, 1957), describes Longstreet, for 
example, as a “fanatic.” l 

Aside from the use of the vernacular, there are two devices 
common to the writings of the Southwestern humorists: the 
“framed” story, in which the author introduces a character who 
then tells the story so the reader gets it second-hand, and, also, 
the employment of a “Self-controlled Gentleman” as a literary 
hero. As Lynn observed 


... the frame device eventually became the structural trade- 
mark of Southwestern humor . . . because it suited so well the 
myth-making purposes of the humorists. 


He also noted that the reason “the literary hero developed 
by the Southwestern humorists was a Self-controlled Gentleman 
[was because he was] the very model of Whiggery’s ideals.” Im- 
plied within the structure of the Southwestern humorous story is 
definite class bias. The lower class elements, the buffoons and rap- 
scallions who are the protagonists of the tales, are always painted 
in relief against the standard figure of the “Self-controlled Gen- 
tleman.” He is, so to speak, telling a joke on them, although we 
frequently find them sympathetic and appealing. 

Mark Twain, according to Lynn, was the first to reverse this 
convention by having the narrator tell the joke on himself. This 
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change from a spectator’s humor to a victim’s humor was a major 
transformation in the treatment of the American frontier. The 
frame was ultimately discarded, and the character of the tales 
became much more democratic. Capp follows Mark Twain in his 
adaptations of the conventions of Southwestern humor. Capp’s 
humor is obviously “victim” humor, even though the strip has a 
decided “class bias,” and Li’! Abner is as far removed from the 
“Self-controlled Gentleman” as one can be. 

Another influence on Capp’s technique is that of Jewish 
humor, which also is a “victim” humor. Capp uses Jewish words 
and Jewish terms for characters (or should we call them creations?) 
such as the Shmoo, places such as the Gulf of Pincus, a king nam- 
ed Nogoodnick, and so forth. This synthesis of two types of humor 
is one of the keys to the popularity of the strip. 

The implicit (and often explicit) moralism in Lil Abner, 
is typical of Jewish humor and of Jewish folktales. Angelo Rappo- 
port, in The Folklore of the Jews, describes Jewish folklore in the 
following manner: 


Jewish folktales differ in some respects from those of other 
nations, for whilst they may have originally been tales and 
recitals of an anecdotal character, invented for amusement 
only, an early form of romantic and imaginative literature, 
the unwritten fiction of the people, they invariably, as they 
are now recorded, have one purpose, viz., that of instructing 
and moralizing. Nearly all Jewish folktales either satirize 
presumption and pride, glorify piety and wisdom, or embody 
ancient Jewish traditions, beliefs, customs. 


An example of this moralizing is the scene in Capp’s Kigmy ad- 
venture (see From Dogpatch to Slobovia) in which a murderer is 
in the death cell. The guard comes in and the following conver- 
sation takes place: 


Guard: You have one last request!! What’ll it be — a 
chicken dinner — a two-dollar cigar — 
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Prisoner: I want a KIGMY! -one dat looks like Mel! 
Guard: HMPHI! -I thought you'd want one like the judge 
that sentenced you — 
Prisoner: NAHHI!! HE'S not to blame for me bein’ here — 
th’ only guy who IS t’ blame is ME!! -for not goin’ 
t’ school, like my mudder told mel! — for hangin’ 
around wit’ that tough crowd she warned me 
AGAINST! — For tinkin’ my mudder didn’t know 
th’ score, an’ I didl! UMPHI! I richly DESERVE 
this!! (and he kicks the Kigmy.) 
Capp has disguised his moralizing with tough-guy dialect and 
humor, but the message is there and is explicitly expressed. The 
psychological implications of the Kigmy story are: fascinating, 
and of this particular scene, in which the prisoner kicks a facsimile 
of himself, are especially interesting. 

Unlike Harris’ Sut Lovingood, Abner is always presented as a 
person who lacks self-understanding, although both characters 
function as social critics. Abner doesn’t seem to be aware that he 
is a fool; perhaps because he is so dumb. Sut ts a fool, but he 
realizes it. In the “Rare Ripe Garden-Seed,” he says: 


I’se mad at myself yet, fur rite that I show'd the fust flash ove 
the nat’ral born durn fool that I now is. 


As Sut is aware of his foolishness, he is also aware of what might 
be called “the problem of evil.” His first scare left what he calls 
“a scar ontu my thinkin works.” Unlike Li’l Abner, Sut has ac- 
tive sexual longings and, unlike all comic strip characters, he is 
anti-religious. 

Abner’s innocence, naiveté, and complete trust in everyone 
forces the reader to make judgments himself. Capp leads him to 
these judgments, but they must be made by the reader as he 
watches Abner being initiated into the complexities of the world. 
Abner never catches on, and, thus, cannot avoid becoming in- 
volved in other adventures. He is never scarred and never learns. 
He also has no memory. He brings sharply into focus the conflict 
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between decent people and villains, and in so doing is almost a 
parody of the “‘Self-controlled Gentleman.” The normative figure, 
with whom the reader can sympathize but who is no model for 
imitation, is a fool: We do not have a model of democracy’s ideals, 
and, perhaps, through this stylistic device, Capp is saying we can- 
not. The only other figure who could possibly be described as 
normative is Mammy Yokum, but, generally, she appears only as 
a “Dea” ex Machina in order to extricate Li'l Abner from impos- 
sibly tight situations. 


II 


As Li'l Abner is far removed from the “Self-controlled Gen- 
tleman,” he immediately suggests similiarities to Cervantes’ Don 
Quixote, a gentleman also without self control. It is reasonable to 
recognize Li'l Abner as a modernized, adapted version of the 
picaresque.? He may not be a servant in the literal sense, but he 
is generally in the employment of somebody — usually some 
unscrupulous person whose schemes he inadvertently foils. Being 
innocent and dumb, he is able to function in society without 
normal responsibilities, and, despite all his dangerous and fan- 
tastic adventures, he is never harmed. As in all comic strips, by 
definition, his adventures never have a real conclusion. (In fact, 
most comic strips continue even after the death of the originator. 
Another artist is found to imitate the style of the original one, and 
the strip continues.) While all comic strips have the episodic 
structure of the picaresque, most of them do not possess the other 
characteristics. As a form, the comic strip is not truly a moderniza- 
tion of the picaresque. The picaresque qualities in Li’l Abner 
come not from the form but from Capp’s imaginative use of a 
literary tradition. 

Another tradition upon which Capp draws is that of “the gro- 
tesque.” Although extremely difficult to define, “the grotesque” 
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involves such essentials as distortion, caricature, overstatement, in- 
congruity, unnaturalness, and ugliness. In his use of the grotesque, 
in both drawing and narrative, Capp goes back to ancient Greek 
comedy, where the grotesque was very popular. 

William Van O'Connor, in The Grotesque: An American 
Genre and Other Essays, (Carbondale, IIl., 1962), concludes that 
the grotesque is typical of American literature. He sees it in the 
work of Poe, Crane, Norris, the “southern school,” Anderson, and 
West. His discussion of West is of special interest: 


Nathaniel West once wrote that he had based the technique 

of Miss Lonelyhearts on the comic strip. “Each chapter,” he 

wrote, “instead of going forward in time, also goes back- 

wards, forwards, up and down in space like a picture.” West's 
mention of the comic strip is an important clue to the pecu- 

liar nature of his stylization. The characters are one-dimen- 

sional, Each represents one thing only, tends to be obsessed, 

and moves through the action with the sort of inertia common 
to comic strips. 

It is interesting to notice how the comic strip form has affected 
the sensibility of one of our most gifted writers. If the flatness and 
one-dimensionality of the comic strip character is a liability, it is 
also an asset when it facilitates compression, exaggeration, and 
stylization. We suspend our disbelief all the more willingly — 
however, as West shows, even with limited, one-dimensional 
characters, great art is possible. 

The conclusion Professor O'Connor reaches is noteworthy: 


Modern literature has heightened and stylized the antipoetic 
and the ugly. The grotesque, as a genre or a form of modern 
literature, simultaneously confronts the antipoetic and the 
ugly and presents them, when viewed out of the side of the 
eye, as the closest we can come to the sublime. The grotesque 
affronts our sense of established order and satisfies, or partly 
satisfies, our need for at least a tentative, a more flexible 
ordering. 
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We find, then, that the grotesque, as a stylistic device, contains a 
built-in criticism of society. Apart from any didactic message and 
apart from any adventures in which the characters may be in- 
volved, the grotesque is, in its very form, a critique of the social 
order. 

To the degree that comic strip characters, in general, are one- 
dimensional, they are grotesque. But in Li’! Abner, as in others, 
such as Dick Tracy, there is a conscious attempt at distortion. 
This distortion is apparent both in the drawings of characters and 
in their personalities. Capp uses representational types in his 
work — that is, his Senator Phogbound is meant to typify all 
politicians, and the same applies to Capp’s businessmen and other 
characters. Comic strips contain no round, three-dimensional 
characters, but they do have symbolic types, which could even be 
identified as stereotypes. In place of individual characters, the 
comic strip presents symbols. 

The grotesque, as a stylistic device is, as I have suggested, a 
criticism of society. Thomas Mann is more specific in this defini- 
tion and sees it as inherently anti-bourgeois (quoted by O’Con- 
nor, p. 5): 

. if I may say so, the grotesque is the genuine anti-bour- 
geois style; and however bourgeois Anglo-Saxondom may 


otherwise be or appear, it is a fact that in art the comic- 
grotesque has always been its strong point. 


The relationship between the grotesque style as an anti-bourgeois 
style is clearly stated in Capp’s works. Morcover, he admits, in 
the preface to From Dogpath to Slobovia, that he aims to “create 
suspicion of, and disrespect for, the perfection of all established 
institutions.” Capp’s main targets are what might be called bour- 
geois smugness, narrowness, and hypocrisy, at which he flails 
away with all the visual and verbal talents he possesses. Capp is 
not at all mindless in his use of the grotesque, and, indeed, there 
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is a good deal of ms! in Li’l Abner. Capp's use of the grotesque 
gives him a built-in defense, so to speak, which allows him to 
analyze society, point out its absurdities, yet “get away with it.” 


IV 


Capp has said that among his ideals in the realm of comic 
strip artistry are Rube Goldberg, Frederick B. Opper, and Milt 
Gross. He draws on all three in his use of wacky characters, in his 
employment of the grotesque, and his manipulation of satire. 
Like Goldberg and Gross, he uses Yiddish humor as well as rela- 
tively sexy women. These he draws with considerable realism 
although many, or most, of the other characters are comic and 
caricatures. (One reason for the strip’s popularity is that it is a 
“girlie” strip. The stage and cinema versions of Lil Abner re- 
vealed this feature with their emphasis on the roles of numerous 
voluptuous females, such as “Wolf-Gal’ and “Moon Beam Mc- 
Swine”). Goldberg has a character, “Uncle Clumsy McNutt,” who 
is a representative type — an American variant of the Schlemiel. 
In Yiddish humor, a Schlemiel is someone who invariably spills 
soup on people and is always making mistakes. He is the same 
type that Capp presents in characters such as Joe Btfsplk, Uncle 
Future Yokum, and Evil-Eye Fleegle. 

Capp did not use specific subjects from these cartoonists so 
much as he adopted a similar irreverant, whimsical, or satirical 
approach. His graphic style has also been influenced by Ham 
Fisher, for whom Capp once worked. Controversy rages between 
Capp and Fisher over the use of hillbillies in comics. Fisher claims 
that Capp stole the idea of using hillbillies from him. However, 
hillbillies appeared in American comics in the early 1900's, for 
example in George Luks’s work. (See Newsweek, Nov. 29, 1948, 
for a discussion of this dispute). Abner’s body is now quite similar 
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to that of Fisher’s hero, Joe Palooka. The combination that Capp 
has made of all these elements has led to a strip that is original 
in a style that is unique. 


Vv 


All these considerations lead me to conclude that Li’l Abner 
is one of the most durable and important of American satires. For 
more than 30 years it has been holding up to ridicule numerous 
foibles of American culture, and has done it in a truly American 
idiom — the comic strip. Moreover, Li’l Abner has accomplished 
all this in a device that has direct roots in traditional American 
humor, especially Southwestern humor. Strangely enough, be- 
cause Li’l Abner has been so visible (and the same applies to other 
comic strips), it has been more or less neglected by serious stu- 
| dents of American life and literature. Fortunately, the situation 
is changing, and scholars in America and Europe are now giving 
it their attention, not only as a brilliant example of the comic 
| strip form of expression but also as a useful means for studying 
| American values and culture. 


1“A Secret History of the Line,” in Norman Foerster, ed., American Poetry and 
Prose (Boston, 1957), I, 106. 

3See: Robert Alter, Rogues Progress: Studies in the Picaresque Novel (Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1964). 


The World of the 


Comic Book 


By frthur Berger 
OMEHNOW, all of a sud- 

den. people are begin- 
ning to take notice of 
what's going on in front of 
their own eyes, The com- 
monplace, everyday as- 
pects of life have been 
“discovered” and we now 
get excited over Marshall 
McLuhan analyzing our 
“industrial folklore’ and 
media. or Tom Wolfe find- 
ing authentic artists work- 
ing in garages and modern 
culture heroes jazzing it 


around automobile race-, 


ways. And Pop Art tells us 
that items such as beer 
cans, tomato soup labels 
and comic strip characters 
are worthy of attention. 

There has truly been an 
esthetic revolution — to go 
along with all the other 
ones. I don't know why it 
took so Jong for the arts to 
come off thcir high horses 
but there can he little 
doubt that the pluralism 
about which Americans 
make such a great fuss is 
finally being applied to the 
arts. We are. at last. begin- 
ning to look seriously at 
the culture ur our Jower 
and middle class citizens 
without the traditional 
sneer. 

It is in this context that 
we can understand the sig- 
nificance of Penguin books 
publishing “The Penguin 
Book of Comics” Pen- 
guin; $4.50). It is. as it 
claims. a “slight history 
devised by George Perry” 
but it is more than that. It 
is an extremely well writ- 
ten and entertaining ac- 
count of the comics as fhey 
have developed in America 


and Great Britain. Perry's 
modest claim, that he has 
wiitten anly a USHER nisto- 
ry shows that people ave 
stil] somewhat uncomiori:- 
ble with the comics. ìon 
have to adopt a stance 
which shows vou wen 
taking them seriously test 
vou be judged a tne! 
What? Bother with spoe- 
thing peopie wrap ther 


garbage with? You can't- 
gy ANSE : 


Once Perry makes iis 
nod to convention he pro- 
ceeds to write a remarka- 
bly balanced and percep- 
tive study of the comics. 
Ile discusses such topies cs 
the developments im the 
graphic arts which led to 
the comic strip, the eariy 
British and American com- 
ies and comic books, and 
the influence of the comic 
strip upon the arts and the 
entertainment world. 


The book is divided into 
six sections, each of which 
has a few pages of text and 
then a large sampling of 
comics. Although the writ- 
ten material is, as he put 
it. rather slight, he does 
cover a number of impor- 
tant points and gives the 
general reader ‘for whom 
the book was intended) 
enough information about 
the comics to satisfy his 
needs. 


The virtue of the book is 
twofold: In addition to the 
historical information pro- 
vided by Perry it is a re- 
markably useful document 
for the social historian, On 
the basis of the comic sec- 
tions, which account for 
the bik of the book, we 


ean trace th: develaement 
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Hero 


of British ang American 
popular humor and we can 
see the difference between 
Ihe two national “life 
~ivles” 

Also the connues in the 
hook should vive the ordi- 
nary American a good Zeal 
more insight into what the 
average Englishman is 
like. The stereotype (most- 
ly from the movies) of the 
British as Puritanical up- 
per-class snobs is shown to 
be absurd. ‘After all, it is 
the British who had Jane in 
their comics. a heroine 
who found herself without 
clothes on numerous occa- 
sions. And most of the 
comics in Britain make 
their basic appeal to ‘and 
thereby demonstrate the 
existence of) the lower 
classes, Britain is much 
more “lower class" than 
America. 

Perry has an interesting 
discussion of one of the in- 
hovations whieh the Mar- 
vel Comics Group has in- 
troduced into the world of 
comic hooks — the Nawed 
hero The Amazing Spider 
Man is remarkably human 
und kas any number of 
hangups, just like any ordi- 
nary American teenager. 
Our comic book heroes can 
he seen as modern mani- 
festations of the myths and 
legends of earlier days. 
The modern comic book 
heroes reflect a different 
world and different beliets, 
but they function the same 
way the heroes in Greek 
myths did: They ofler an 
explanation of the meaning 
of life and men’s place in 
the universe 


We can see this in the 


1968. 


analysis of Andy Capp’s 
popularity in America. He 
ts a symbol of “the goad 
old days“ when a working 
class man could spend his 
money on booze, beat his 
wile and feel secure in his 
male identity. This ex- 
plains its appeal in Britain. 
as Well as America. where. 
as Perry discreetly puts it, 
the male is said to have 
declined to an even more 
subservient relationship” 
than his British brother 


Perry points out that 
generally speaking Ameri- 
can strips are not popular 
in Britain and vice versa. 
This is because the two cul- 
tures are so very different. 
despite the fact that they 
share a common language. 
Like Andy Capp, Tiffany 
Jones is a noticable excep- 
tion to this rule, The main 
daim to fame of Tifany 
Jones is that jt provides 


plenty of opportunity for 
girl watching. How -coriven- 
ient it is that Tiffany is a 
model who has to take off 
her clothes all the time: 
and what a gorgeous cleav- 
age. A glance at the com- 
ics page of any newspaper 
reveals that they are be- 
coming more and more 
dominated by nubile nym- 
phets with well-formed 
breasts and wasp waists 


The Fair Sex 

Our interest in the fair 
sex is nothing new. in the 
middle ages the “conver: 
sion of the Saracen maid- 
en” was a very popular lit- 
erary topic since it invaria- 
bly involved a detailed de- 
scription of her disrobing 
(and her physical attrib- 
utes) for baptism. It is not 
so much of a jump from 
this kind of thing to Jane 
or Tiffany Jones or Barba- 
rella, 
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“The Penguin Book of 
Comics“ has the same 
charm as an old magazine 
from the Thirties. but in 
addition it has the virtue of 
being up-to-date. informa- 
tive and lively. The general 
reader will find it fascinat- 
ing and the cultural histo- 
rian will find it valuable. It 
is quite a bargain, if you 
consider that it is more 
than 250 poges long, has a 
large (9° by Ut) format 
and crammed full of illus- 
trations. 


Pizza --- The Sacrament 


For the City Dweller 


By Arthur Berger 


What is one ta make of a “res- 
laurant” named afler an animaled- 
cayloon hero (The Nearsighted Mr. 
Magoo) that serves an lalian spe- 
cially (pizza), has Bavarian decor 
(beerhouse. not Bauhaus) and fea- 
tures Jazz (an. American idiom)? 
Js ihis an example of that cultural 
pluralism , grabbing-after-everything 
raish-mush that is so typical of us. 
1 think the litter indicates the kit- 
jer, about which I will have more 
te say later, . 

The existence of the Magoo is 
so significant that 1 shall forgo dis- 
cussing the qualities of its pasta 
(the pizza are pretty good) and 
concentrate upon its importance 
from 2 sociological and psycholo- 
gical point of view. 

In a sense. the Magoo is iust a 
result. of the slow. seemingly in- 
eluctable movement of pasta from 
Southern Italy to the tables of the 
north, and North America in par- 
ticular, Tt is nat terribly popular 
in Maly. where it enjoys the statu: 
of being a “regional” dish. hh 
Milan. where I lived last vear, there 
me only’ two or three places thal 
l know about that serve pizza, So 
jhe popularity af pizza in Ame- 
vica—and, according to Magoo tt 
is our second most ordered dish— 
is due to the triumph of American 
Nahtanization. Pizza cand most lia- 
lan food in America) is not “Ha- 
Jian” but an Americanized version 
of the Southern-ltalian cooking, 
which means, the cooking of the 
poorer chasses. the peasants, 

Pizza is really a peasant food. 
and therein lies the secret of Us 
popularity. While it is really only 
a glorified grilled cheese sandwich, 
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its psychological baggage makes 
peopie wiling to pay for it. For 
ove thing, we can often see it being 
made. In a society in which there 
is very little “wholeness,” in which 
people have heen reduced to being 
little more (than appendages to 
machines (for example, the Mac- 
Donaldized hamburger-eater), this 
individual touch means a great deal, 
Ake, if is made by mamas. Ma- 
gua’s menu nas a short history of 
pizza, telling how Mama (in Haly) 
makes it “for her delighted bam- 
binos“ (ìt should be bambini) and 
we all know how important Mama 
is (to the Oedipuscillated American 
“castrati. But mast important of 
all. peasant food has somehow be- 
come the rage, all over the world. 
In France people eat Cous-Cous, 
and pay fancy prices for a wheat 
dish eaten hy the beggars of North 
Africa. Eating pizza is a sacrament 
for the city dweller; through it he 
identifies with pre-Industrial, pre- 
urban “good living,” even if that 
living wasn't really so good. 


But too the high-sehoor ards and 
college students who go to Magoo’s, 
to Jift high their steins tof root- 
beer, Seven-Up, Pepsi, milk or 
coffee), listen to the jazz, see who 
is going with whom, all of this is 
of Tittle significance. As they sit 
there, Walling for their number to 
be announced over the loudspeaker 
(so they can get their pizza), wateh- 
ing the fire snahe out from between 
imitation logs, they know that they 
are leading the good life. But do 
they knew that after they have 
consumed their snacks, their ibin 
blood will be pulsing pizzieati cf 
Hosanna? 


MASS COMMUNICATIONS, THE ECC, 
AND SOCIETY 


Perspectives of Two General Semanticists 


ARTHUR ASA. BERGER * 


Go SEMANTICIsTS have for a long time been inter- 

ested in mass communications. Any discipline which is 
concerned with the relations that exist among language 
thought, and action must of necessity involve itself with this 
area of concern, and it is not surprising to find that ETC. 
has over the years contained articles on various aspects of 
the mass media. 

What is surprising is that, by a strange coincidence, what 
we might call a second generation of general semanticists— 
Nicholas Johnson and Lee Loevinger t—were members of 
the Federal Communications Commission at the same time. 
These men, both original and productive thinkers, have 
written and lectured widely on mass communications and 
have also contributed to the shape of the industry by virtue 
of their decisions on the FCC. 

_ This issue of ETC. is devoted to some of the contribu- 
tions these two men have made to our understanding of the 
social and political dimensions of mass communications. 
Though they share in common an understanding and utiliza- 
tion of semantic techniques and a concern for social responsi- 
bility in the mass media, it will be seen that their views are 
widely divergent, They disagree on what the proper role of 

* San Francisco State College. 

t Both are sons of distinguished General Semanticists, Nicholas 
Johnson is the son of Wendell Johnson, author of People in Quan- 
daries and one of the greatest general semanticists. Gustav Loevinger, 


father of Lee, was a Supreme Court justice in Illinoi 
eral semanticist and member of ISGS. iiin 
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the FCC should be, how social responsibility might best be 
defined and facilitated, and what the impact of mass com- 
munications is, both on individuals and on society. 

Johnson might best be described as an activist liberal who 
believes that the FCC should take a more positive role in regu- 
lating the media and that the various segments of the mass 
communications industry are not living up to their charge in 
providing programs in the public interest. Since his appoint- 
ment in 1966 he has been particularly critical of the tele- 
vision industry and has marshaled a series of charges against 
television which must be taken into account when assessing 
this medium and its impact upon our society. 

As might be expected, he had been attacked vehemently 
by Broadcasting, the trade journal of the industry, which has 
advocated that he be “kicked upstairs’ or kicked out. Gen- 
erally speaking, governmental regulatory agencies become 
captives of the industries they are supposed to regulate, and 
it is not surprising that Broadcasting should be indignant that 
a member of the FCC exhibit an independent turn of mind 
and have the temerity to take his charge seriously. Johnson 
was a Jaw clerk for Supreme Court Justice Hugo L. Black, 
a law professor at the University of California at Berkeley, 
and head of the Maritime Administration before his appoint- 
ment to the FCC. He was also associated with the Washing- 
ton firm of Covington and Burling. 


li ee who served on the commission from 1963 
to 1968, was vice president and counsel of Craig-Hal- 
lum, Inc., an investment banking company in Minneapolis, 
and is currently connected with Hogan & Hartson of Wash- 
ington, D.C. and with other business enterprises. His views 
about the function of the FCC and the social and psycho- 
logical impact of the various communications media differ 
considerably from those of Johnson. It is Loevinger’s belief 
that mass communications mirror society and that, in the final 
analysis, each listener or viewer determines his own content 
from whatever messages he receives. Loevinger calls this the 
“reflective-projective theory of mass communications,” and 
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this theory provides the basis for his decision making and 
thinking about communications in general and television in 
particular. 

Where Johnson castigates television as too often violence- 
ridden, stupid, and brutalizing, Loevinger suggests its in- 
fluence has been positive and in reality it is not as powerful 
as critics claim. In any case, he asserts that the content of the 
mass media reflects the taste of the public and of our demo- 
cratic institutions. Loevinger is afraid that regulation of the 
mass communications industry can and will turn into control, 
which would have severe effects upon our democratic insti- 
tutions. Í 

Although mass communications plays an enormous role 
in the socialization process and our everyday lives—and has 
political, economic, and legal aspects as well as technical ones 
—there is a great deal of confusion about it, about its powers 
and its implications. It is an area of concern that cuts across 
many disciplines and calls for the kind of generalist approach 
that is intrinsic in general semantics. By nature of its eclec- 
ticism and sensitivity to all kinds of communication, from 
the nonverbal “utterance” to the messages in popular songs, 
general semantics provides an excellent means for focusing 
upon the diverse aspects of mass communications. 

Both Johnson and Loevinger work within a semantic 
frame of reference, though they do not always utilize its ter- 
minology or call attention to it. For students of mass com- 
munications and for practitioners also the essays included in 
this issue are of particular interest, since they come from 
men who have a theoretical interest in mass communications 
as well as practical experience with it. A significant number 
of the important problems of mass communications are 
raised by our two commissioners, and some concrete proposals 
are offered for solving some of these problems. 


TA Loevinger's views represent those of the majority of 
the FCC and since he preceded Johnson on the commis- 
sion, I have allowed him to “speak” first. From his writings 
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and lectures I have selected three works: first, “The Am- 
biguous Mirror: The Reflective-Projective Theory of Broadcast- 
ing and Mass Communications,” which is an original contribu- 
tion to our understanding of the subject. It is his thesis that 


mass communications are best understood as mirrors of. 
society that reflect an ambiguous image in which each 
observer projects or sees his own vision of himself and 
society. This theory not only explains the. observable 
facts about broadcasting better than the other theories 
but also differentiates the social and the individual as- 
pects of the semantic significance of mass communica- 
tions, which the other theories do not. E ` 


Second, I have chosen his speech “Mass Versus Media—Who 
Controls?” in which he discusses the role of the media (ad- 
vertising, in particular) in society and the relation that exists 
between democratic choice and control of the media. Third, 
I have chosen a brief piece, “What’s Wrong with the FCC,” 
which originally appeared in Variety and which defends the 
FCC and the mass communications industry. 

Johnson's first selection is his first speech as an FCC 
Commissioner, “Crises in Communications.” It is an indica- 
tion of his crusading spirit and calls attention to the responsi- 
bilities of the industry, as well as its privileges. Next I have 


chosen an article, “The Media Barons and the Public In- | 


terest,” which appeared in the June 1968 issue of The 
Atlantic. It focuses upon the social and political implications 
of the ownership patterns in the various communications 
media and the great dangers inherent in monopolistic control 
of the mass media. In this respect, he offers a revealing 
analysis of the controversy which developed over the ITT- 
ABC merger application and offers some practical suggestions 
as to how corporate and conglomerate control of the mass 
media might be limited. 

Finally, I have selected his piece from TV Guide of July 
5, 1969, “The Corporate Censor” (originally titled “The 
Silent Screen”), an analysis of the ways in which nongovern- 
mental organizations—industries, communications conglom- 
erates, and companies—effectively censor information. As 
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Johnson puts it, “Many broadcasters are fighting, not for 
free speech, but for profitable speech.” 

Between them Loevinger and Johnson provide us with a 
valuable casebook on one of the most vital institutions of 
modern society—mass communications—and_ offer a wide- 
ranging and interesting examination of its strengths and 
weaknesses, achievements and failures, limitations and possi- 
bilities. 

Lack of space has prevented me from including many 
other articles on the general subject and on related issues by 
these two men. I have included a bibliography of their works 
for those who may wish to pursue the subject further. _ 
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